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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Seismic 

The election of Donald Trump as the 
45th president of the United States has 
confounded both the media and the 
pollsters. This raises two important 
questions. 

Firstly, why did the establishment 
get this so badly wrong? This can be 
explained partly by the fact that 62% of 
Americans - the majority of whom are 
working class - now get their news from 
social media, not traditional sources. 
But the problem with the former is that it 
allows people to read (and discuss) what 
they want to hear, which is illusory - eg, 
vote for Trump and he will ‘drain the 
swamp’, get rid of the bureaucrats on 
Capitol Hill, who help destroy their jobs 
and living standards; lock up Hillary 
Clinton, because she is a ‘crook’, etc. 
They chose to ignore the fact that their 
‘saviour’ is a billionaire businessman, 
who until recently ran his own reality 
TV show - an American version of 
The apprentice (‘You’re fired!’) - no 
less. Moreover, he says he will scrap 
Obamacare, which at least provides a 
basic health service to America’s poorest 
(who hitherto had nothing); as well as 
overturn international agreements 
intended to protect the environment - eg, 
reduce carbon emissions, arrest global 
warming, etc (whether they would do 
this is another matter). 

Secondly (and more importantly) - 
shock, horror - Trump’s victory showed 
that the working class still exists, even 
though it has succumbed to rightwing 
populism. So does this represent a 
seismic shift in the class struggle or 
merely a seismic shock? In Britain, for 
example, the day after Trump’s victory, 
Channel 4 News and Newsnight raised 
the spectre that the neoliberal agenda 
might be at an end; vis-a-vis the free 
market, globalisation, austerity, identity 
politics and even political correctness. 
If only. 

The bourgeois media let slip their 
greatest fear: that the white working 
class of America (including 42% of 
women), the so-called ‘left behinds’, 
had finally woken up. Like Peter 
Finch, the rogue newsreader in the 
film, Network , they are saying, ‘I’m 
mad as hell and I’m not going to take 
it any more’. But, like Trump, they 
also want to throw out millions of 
illegal immigrants; build a wall to stop 
‘criminals’ and ‘rapists’; then make 
Mexico foot the bill, etc. Everyone is 
worried about his foreign policy, which 
could spell disaster. 

But within 24 hours, Trump was 
already making soothing statements to 
reassure the neoliberal establishment. 
Some sections of the media began 
to relax a little, in the belief that the 
institutions of state are strong enough 
to deal with Trump. He might be a 
demagogue; but once he is ensconced 
in the White House, his bark will lose 
much of its bite. Yet, just in case, a few 
days later The Guardian ran a front¬ 
page headline which read: “Fightback 
against Trump begins”. By that it meant 
sections of the military, senior state 
department officials, not just young 
people demonstrating in the streets (so 
much for the US constitution, which 
some describe as ‘the most beautiful 
constitution in the world’). Worse 
still, the left is completely clueless 
and marginalised. It is unable to unite 
the working class in a struggle against 
neoliberalism, regardless of whether 
they are white, black, Latino or women, 
let alone the struggle for socialism. 
Thus it is a safe bet that the rule of 
the neoliberal ‘political class’ - or the 
managerial bureaucracy - will probably 
live to see another day. They are already 
contemptuous of bourgeois democracy 
as it is. 

Before long it could be business 


as usual. (However, we shall have to 
see how Trump’s rightwing populist 
counterparts fare in next year’s 
European elections - eg, Marine Le 
Pen in France.) But, if Trump, the reality 
TV host, doesn’t show up for real as 
president of the United States, how will 
the ‘left behinds’ react after a year or so? 
If there is another meltdown like 2008, 
what would happen then? 

Rex Dunn 
email 

Keep it simple 

Homer’s the safety officer at a nuke 
plant. He plonks down his lunch box 
on the control panel, obscuring buttons 
and indicator lights. Some start flashing. 
Homer just knocks them off. We all laugh. 
If Homer knew what he’d done, he’d 
laugh too. But he doesn’t: he’s Homer. 

Trump’s in the White House. This 
isn’t a cartoon. He’s the leader of the 
free world. A winner. A role model. 
Commander-in-chief of the most 
destructive machine ever known. Which 
brings us back to buttons. 

His campaign managers took away 
his Twitter account; now he’ll be given 
the nuclear codes. Competence is not a 
condition for office. The winner takes all. 
His campaign seemed poorly organised, 
thin on the ground, unsystematic, 
erratic, hyperbolic, implausible to 
most. Yet the Trumpanzee won. Why? 
Perhaps more importantly, what can 
anti-capitalists learn from the biggest 
defeat they have suffered in the US since 
the 1980 election of Reagan? 

I concur with the popular 
explanation centred around Clinton 
being a lacklustre candidate, Trump 
representing a break with politics- 
as-usual, and Sanders being the only 
contender with a chance of beating 
him. The strong possibility of Trump 
winning, and not just in the ‘Rust 
Belt’, had been long predicted by 
Arlie Hochschild and Michael Moore, 
who like Cassandra were ignored. 
Hochschild’s book, Strangers in their 
own land: anger and mourning on the 
American right , should be reviewed in 
this paper. 

With the Trump supporters, the 
pious and Brexiteers, there’s not much 
point saying they’re ignorant, stupid, 
manipulated, conned, duped, mystified, 
bearers of false consciousness. It 
won’t persuade them that they’ve 
erred. Moreover, name-calling, 
in reinforcing, not challenging, is 
politically counterproductive. One 
needs to explain such behaviour and 
then devise political strategies and 
tactics to confront it. And the first 
step in explaining is meta-strategic: 
deciding which conceptualisations and 
knowledge to use. It means recognising 
that the science of mentation applied to 
politics has discovered that reasoning, 
logic, is less influential upon both the 
person and the collective than is their 
awareness of their feelings and other 
affective states. As we have seen, living 
in a largely fact-free reality has palpable 
consequences. 

Trump’s campaign was notoriously 
light on policy - why disrespect the 
voter, even confuse them, by burdening 
them with detail? - and even the sound 
bites were sometimes contradictory. But 
its success has a crucial lesson for both 
capitalist and anti-capitalist political 
organisations: it shows the weakness 
of political campaigning that is over- 
cognitive and under-affective in its 
orientation, in its intended effect. When 
considering the persuasive quality of 
political activity and explicit messaging, 
an unwarranted emphasis is placed on 
what is said - rather than what is not 
said and the non-discursive dimensions 
of what is happening. Academia is 
not alone in this discourse fever: 
social democrats and anti-capitalists 
are preoccupied with the ‘battle for 
ideas’, using programme and policy 
as orientating devices, as they try to 
persuade. 


Thoughts, beliefs, opinions, ideas 
and arguments are important, but anti¬ 
capitalist politics, to its cost, has relied 
upon them. Anarchists and communists 
disable themselves politically by failing 
to systematically and knowingly invoke 
the requisite affectivity. Yes, it is true, 
as with the Bolshevik revolution, 
that political success can outpace 
the campaign methods derived from 
scientific knowledge, but it is foolhardy, 
even arrogant, to ignore it. Despite this, 
anti-capitalist organisations have never 
demonstrated that they are even aware 
of the existence of a science of political 
persuasion. If their practice coincides 
with it that’s probably fortuitous. 

Most of the science is preoccupied 
with discursive messaging, the power 
of words, framing with a phrase. 
The effects of language are not just 
cognitive, but affective, and this runs 
through the work of social scientists, 
such as Drew Westen and George 
Lakoff, and has been applied in day-to- 
day politics by the Republicans’ focus 
group organiser, Frank Luntz - the 
lesson being, it’s not what you say; 
it’s what people hear and feel. Corbyn 
can say all the right words, but do they 
persuade, do they convince? The causal 
force of the affective dimension of 
verbal messaging is well established. 
Importantly this can be generalised 
to media other than language, thereby 
widening the scope of the science of 
political persuasion. The scientific point 
to be borne in mind is that, although you 
can’t change how the brain works, you 
can change how you appeal to people. 

So what are the basics? In politics, 
words and symbols are readily 
recognised as useful in promoting a 
message, in encouraging ‘the right’ 
cognitive practice, for the right 
thoughts, ideas and opinions to spring 
forth. But affectivity - it just happens, 
right? Well, no. In an affective encounter 
people exercise their affordance to be 
affected, to experience affects, feelings, 
emotions, moods and sentiments; 
and what they experience are often 
the potential feelings, etc, as it were, 
that are being actively presented to 
them - borne, evoked, by what can best 
be called pathophors. This is almost 
never an automatic process: people 
have to be sensitised, to be trained, ‘to 
feel the right way at the right time’. 
The obvious political prescription is 
that we systematically identify which 
pathophors would be useful in our work. 
Wilhelm Reich and Ernst Bloch sensed 
this when trying to explain the success 
of fascists in Germany. 

If cognitive processes can generate 
representational consciousness, 
then affective processes produce 
presentational consciousness. The 
consciousness of experience is 
acognitive, because it is solely affective: 
what’s experienced requires interpreting 
before we have a thought about it - but 
it’s felt immediately. Lastly, necessary 
conditions of successful activity and 
passivity include two mental aspects 
of being-becoming: both a practically 
adequate consciousness and non¬ 
consciousness (the unconscious and 
more), all being the result of the exercise 
of psychic forces. The constituents here 
are cognitive and affective, conative and 
averse, and the fantastic. As the Trump 
campaign showed, we must never 
forget the political salience of wishes, 
daydreams, longings, fantasies - and 
of their impoverishing, pervasive 
absence. This is a rich area for political 
communication. 

This conception corrects the 
‘being determines consciousness’ 
formula, which has become a dualist, 
dichotomous, tom-asunder, mechanical, 
unidirectional causal complex, either 
denying or denigrating the prospect 
of mental activity being causal, of it 
becoming leading, of it being other 
than derivative: reasons, feelings and 
longings are indeed causes. Albeit 
requiring practice, hope is a potential 


not-yet. 

The most effective way to challenge 
affects is not with words, but invoking 
counter-affects. Reasoning has its 
place, but it has its limits of persuasive 
possibility, and that is why affective 
political practice is both necessary 
and invaluable - even decisive. 
Perhaps Clinton should have stopped 
campaigning, disappeared for a while: 
her presence was only making things 
worse. 

It’s not clear what Trump wants to 
do in the next four years. He didn’t say 
much, did he? Some of the soundbites 
were even contradictory. So who’s 
putting ideas in his head? Is there 
anyone to compete with Breitbart’s 
Steve Bannon? There’s every chance 
Trump will get bored with the job, 
leaving it to competing power centres 
within the administration. After all, 
there’s only so many foreign trips he 
can make (and tours of the country 
telling rallies that America is getting 
great again). 

And what happens when a sizeable 
number of his supporters feel betrayed, 
especially when a recession starts in the 
next year or so? Heaven forbid, but will 
someone try to give him a bullet? 

Jara Handala 
email 

Name calling 

In this time of disaffection with ‘continuity 
politics’ (c/o Trump and Brexit), we 
shouldn’t lose our nerve. In opposition 
to populist, rightwing analysis and 
solutions - thin and self-contradictory 
as these are - we surely can’t just use 
insults and character-assassination, but 
must offer explanation and alternatives. 

The workers of the poorer countries 
are now exploited by the corporations 
that have left behind so many workers 
in the rich countries. Let our global class 
seek to expropriate the wealth-making 
technology developed through the 
riches of past enclosure and slavery. 
But, as Lenin realised before World 
War I, it wasn’t enough to oppose the 
tsar and capital: you had to expose 
opportunism and reformism. (For us, 
these are the New Democrat/Labour 
trick of multicultural neoliberalism.) 
Voters and workers want more than 
name calling. 

Mike Belbin 
email 

Depravity 

At times of significant development 
like these, for some peculiar reason the 
cartoonist in my psyche bobs up to the 
surface, so to speak. 

Right now that ‘scribbling’ in my 
mind is of Wall Street elites, plus 
aggregated CEOs from the industrial- 
military complex, saying to Barack 
Obama, Hillary Clinton and Bernie 
Sanders on the other side of the lay-out, 
‘Well, that’s another fine mess you’ve 
gotten us into!’ 

The fact that Donald Trump has 
been voted ‘best new act of 2016’ in 
the apparently ever-popular talent show 
of the US presidential elections also 
reminds me of the profound truism that 
the all-engulfing and wholly absorbing 
reality of one person can be just a mildly 
diverting backdrop to life for another. 
Put in slightly more philosophical 
terms, we are here on this planet purely 
for the occasional amusement of others. 

None of this is really a laughing 
matter, of course, because an eventual 
aftermath is lurking down the road. 
One generated by multi-millions of 
yet again severely disappointed, even 
more deeply disoriented, working class 
Americans following the collapse, 
implosion or even just a fizzling out 
of Trump’s big ’n’ brash, plus barmily 
revamped, American dreaming. 

An aftermath stemming from his 
November 2016 supporters, who 
then will lunge down who knows 
what alleyways of socio-political 
depravity, career along who knows 


precisely which 10-lane highway of 
desperation and dangerous reaction. 
Of course, that’s assuming no properly 
Marxist intervention comes along in the 
meantime to divert things dramatically 
for the better. 

Fingers firmly crossed, everyone? 

Bruno Kretzschmar 

email 

Two transitions 

Jack Conrad has confused two different 
transitions (Letters, November 10): that 
from capitalism to the first phase of 
communist society; and that from the 
first phase of communist society to the 
higher phase. 

Clearly, when the socialist-minded 
working class majority wins control 
of political power, capitalism would 
still exist and with it markets, wages, 
banks, money, etc, and would not finally 
disappear until the basis of society had 
been changed from class ownership 
to common ownership. This done, 
communist society has been reached, in 
which commodity production, markets, 
money, etc would no longer exist, not 
even in its first phase. 

Marx, in the 1870s, did envisage 
this period of the revolutionary 
transformation of capitalist society 
into communist society lasting a while. 
This might have been a reasonable 
supposition at the time. Today, however, 
given the immense development of 
productive techniques and organisation 
in the intervening 150 years, this 
period wouldn’t need to last very long. 
Communist (aka socialist) society 
can be reached fairly quickly after 
the winning of political control. After 
all, capitalist corporations are legal 
constructs that can be dissolved literally 
with the stroke of a pen. 

Jack also asserts that the distinction 
between “socialism” and “communism” 
was “an orthodox Second International 
formulation”. He will have difficulty 
demonstrating this, as not even Lenin 
made it before 1917. But if he’s got 
any evidence from the writings of 
Bebel, Kautsky, Hilferding, Guesde, 
Luxemburg and the others (including 
pre-1917 Lenin) I invite him to produce 
it. 

Adam Buick 

email 

Invalid 

Phil Sharpe still doesn’t get it (Letters, 
November 10). I was not suggesting 
that there is some patent on the term 
‘socialism’ and that this taken out by 
Herr Marx back in the 19th century. 
I was simply making the point that 
what Phil calls ‘socialism’ is not an 
elaboration on what Marx meant by 
socialism, but a departure from it. He is 
entitled to advance his own definition, 
but he is not entitled to insinuate this 
would somehow merit the blessing of 
Marx. For Marx and the Marxists there 
can be no market in socialism; ‘market 
socialism’ is an oxymoron. 

With that in mind I should, perhaps, 
tackle Phil on his claim that the “war 
communism of the Bolsheviks was 
an attempt to develop an economy 
without the market”. This is the 
kind of poorly researched argument 
often put forward by libertarian 
ignoramuses, such as the late Murray 
Rothbard. According to Rothbard, 
“The Russians, after trying an 
approach to the communist, moneyless 
economy in their ‘war communism’ 
shortly after the Bolshevik revolution, 
reacted in horror as they saw the 
Russian economy heading to disaster. 
Even Stalin never tried to revive 
it, and since World War II the east 
European countries have seen a total 
abandonment of this communist ideal 
and a rapid move toward free markets, 
a free price system, profit-and-loss 
tests, and a promotion of consumer 
affluence” (‘The death wish of the 
anarcho-communists’, 1970). 

This is delusional. For a start, it 
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makes the fatal mistake of extracting 
one particular generic feature of 
capitalism from the constellation of 
interlocking features and then brashly 
asserting that the absence of this feature 
somehow signifies the existence of 
communism. But communism means 
more than just the ‘absence of markets’ 
- much more. In any event, what was 
established in the period of so-called 
‘war communism’ (1918-21) - a term 
that was not used at the time, but 
retrospectively introduced by Lenin - 
was a system based on state ownership, 
not common ownership, of the means 
of production. State capitalism, in 
other words, which Lenin redefined 
‘socialism’ to mean. 

By a decree passed on November 29 
1920, any industrial concern employing 
over 10 workers was to be promptly 
nationalised. Control of the economy 
became increasingly centralised in the 
hands of the state, and labour, far from 
being the freely associated labour of a 
communist society, was increasingly 
regulated and dragooned by the 
state and later subjected to Trotsky’s 
infamous ‘labour militarisation’ 
programme. Wage labour was not 
abolished, but up to 90% of wages 
were paid in kind. The collapse of the 
rouble in hyperinflation meant that 
money was largely, but not entirely, 
replaced by barter. This is hardly what 
a communist society is about since, 
obviously, barter presupposes private 
property too and a market. 

Indeed, cause and effect are nicely 
put into context by another, slightly 
more clued up, libertarian: “The 
financial burden of the civil war and 
industrialisation, moreover, called 
for the nationalisation of the banks, 
and the subsequent devaluing of the 
currency. ‘The printing of notes,’ Carr 
argues, ‘remained the sole serious 
available source of funds to meet 
current public expenditure and to make 
advances to industry.’ So, although the 
financial policies of war communism 
produced the ‘virtual elimination of 
money from the economy’, it would 
be quite mistaken to view this result 
as the product of any anti-market 
intention. The destruction of the rouble, 
according to Carr, was ‘in no sense 
the produce either of doctrine or of 
deliberate design’. The collapse of the 
currency had originally ‘been treated 
by every responsible Soviet leader as 
an unmixed evil, against which all 
possible remedies should be invoked’. 
It was only after no remedy could be 
found that Soviet leaders began to 
make a virtue out of the elimination of 
money, and ‘the view became popular 
that the destruction of the currency had 
been a deliberate act of policy’” (PJ 
Boettke, ‘The Soviet experiment with 
pure communism’ Critical Review Vol 
2, No4, 1988). 

Quite simply, there never was any 
serious intent to introduce a genuine 
moneyless, communist society - either 
by the Soviet authorities or, more 
importantly, by the masses, the vast 
majority of whom were peasants, 
whose political focus centred on land 
reform rather than the transformation 
of society along communist lines. 
That is important, because there is 
simply no way in which you can 
impose communism (aka socialism in 
its classical sense) from above in the 
manner of Lenin’s vanguardism. The 
Marxist view, by contrast, is that the 
masses themselves must be the agents 
of their own emancipation. A significant 
majority have to both understand what 
the norms of the new society would 
entail, and endorse the values that 
underlie these, for a communist society 
to be realised at all. 

In no way did Russia post-1917 
remotely meet this crucial precondition 
and, consequently, Phil’s claim 
that “The war communism of the 
Bolsheviks was an attempt to develop 
an economy without the market” must 
be judged invalid. 

Robin Cox 
email 


Keep it real 

“None of my critics address one of my 
most important points, which concerns 
the limitations of literally defending 
Marx as the infallible word in relation 
to the character of a socialist economy,” 
asserts Phil Sharpe. 

But Phil paid no heed to the replies. 
Robin Cox answered: “Let us be clear 
about this. It is not because I have 
some dogmatic attachment to what 
Marx wrote that I say this - there are 
actually quite a number of things that 
Marx wrote about where I think he erred 
badly.” Adam Buick responded: “Of 
course, Marx is not infallible and he 
could be wrong.” It was Marx’s counsel 
to “Doubt everything” and I am sure he 
never exempted himself from his adage. 

I’m well acquainted with ‘guild 
socialism’, having been in the only 
trade union to support GDH Cole’s 
proposal. Being state employees, 
postal workers were not going to 
accept nationalisation for a solution, as 
would many on the railways and in the 
mines. But the adoption of the ‘Whitley 
councils’ - a watered-down form of 
workers’ participation in management 
in perhaps the most conservative of 
organisations, the British civil service 

- prevailed. I do concede, though, 
that Cole’s blueprint did provide for 
close links between consumers and 
producers, which could be interpreted as 
‘production directly for use’, but it still 
envisaged the continuation of finance, 
prices and incomes as intermediaries 
in the process. And it would come into 
being through the guilds out-competing 
capitalist industries in the marketplace 

- something the cooperative movement 
has consistently failed to achieve. 

Phil reverts to the Bolshevik 
experiment of war communism as an 
economy without the market. Indeed 
civil war and famine required the 
temporary suspension of economic 
laws and the introduction of various 
emergency measures, such as the 
forcible requisitions of grain. And Phil 
is quite right that a stable society cannot 
be maintained for long under such a 
system. If it had not been for the civil 
war, the Bolsheviks would have acted 
in 1918 as they did when the New 
Economic Policy was introduced in 
1921. Phil’s analysis transposes cause 
and effect. 

Some made-believe that they were 
on course towards the realisation of 
socialism, for during this period there 
was hyperinflation, so that money was 
of little use, goods were bartered and 
workers were paid in kind. This, the 
Bolshevik theoreticians deceptively 
argued, was a prelude to a moneyless 
society. Some went so far as to welcome 
inflation as the end of money. What did 
it matter if the rouble was worthless? 
The end of the civil war brought 
the Bolsheviks to reality and these 
policies ceased. The ‘war communism’ 
experience of Russia confirmed the 
Socialist Party of Great Britain analysis 
that Russia was ready at that time only 
for some form of capitalism with its 
“market and monetary categories” and 
not for socialism. 

Let us not conflate this misdirection 
by Phil with his assertion that a market 
is indispensable to the smooth running 
of a socialist society and that a price- 
free, wage-free and money-free society 
is untenable. The preconditions for 
socialist revolution did not exist in 
Russia back then. They do now. 

How sad it is that Phil’s rebuttal 
resorts to the bourgeois ‘greedy/lazy 
human nature’ critique, when he tells 
us that people will “quickly take 
goods beyond their own needs” and 
consequently it causes Phil to fixate 
upon the complex and wasteful system 
of checks and balances under “market 
socialism”. He is unwilling or unable to 
accept that, if given the right economic 
framework, people can consciously 
cooperate, work and consume together. 
Phil lacks the confidence that either 
there are sufficient resources on 
the planet to provide for all, or that 


humanity can work voluntarily and 
collaborate to organise production 
and distribution of wealth without 
chaos, and consume wealth responsibly 
without some form of rationing through 
the prices and wages system. 

“Market socialism” is attractive 
to those who dislike capitalism, but 
it is a convoluted construct to offer 
as an alternative to capitalism. The 
SPGB will continue to struggle for a 
society where people accept mutual 
obligations and generalised reciprocity, 
where we understand our universal 
interdependency and fully realise that 
our decisions arising from this will 
profoundly affect all our choices and 
attitudes, and greatly influence our 
behaviour. 

Unlike Phil, we are still real 
socialists. 

Alan Johnstone 

SPGB 

Time and need 

In his letter Alan Johnstone says: “In 
socialism, calculations will be done 
directly in use-values, without any 
general unit of calculation. Needs will 
be communicated to productive units as 
requests for specific useful things, while 
productive units will communicate their 
requirements to their suppliers as requests 
for other useful things” (November 10). 

Alan misses another factor to be 
taken into account: namely, time. 
As Marx put it, all economy is the 
economy of time. Planning is not simply 
some matrix, where variable one is 
need and variable two is productive 
input. Capitalism has been successful 
in increasing wealth, because it has 
mechanisms for setting aside resources 
for research, for giving impulses to 
innovation (however unsatisfactory 
these are), etc. Socialism cannot proceed 
along the lines of input/output tables. It 
must develop mechanisms to deal with 
reducing the time it takes to produce 
things, to making things more efficient; 
it must also have mechanisms for 
saying, ‘No, we will not be producing 
this, even though there is a need for it. ’ 

In this way socialism subverts 
the market: it says no! So I imagine 
a socialist society will look at car 
production, see a need for cars, but come 
to the conclusion that car ownership is 
so inefficient and damaging that public 
transport will be prioritised over it 
and people will realise the actual need 
is to move around and not to own a 
private car. 

In other words, if a socialist system 
is really going to be a fundamental 
change from capitalism, then people 
will have to develop a culture where 
need is considered and argued over 
rather than being simply a reaction to 
the immense collection of commodities 
before our eyes, from which we pick 
what we feel we need. 

I do not imagine a socialist society 
that responds to demand - ie, where 
there is a separation between producer 
and consumer. If you have stores where 
the technology determines what is 
demanded this week or the next and 
responds to this change in demand, then 
all you really have is a system of sale 
and exchange in another guise. A non- 
market system will ensure that those 
doing the demanding are absolutely 
involved in the discussion about what 
gets produced in the first place. In other 
words, consumption will no longer be 
the final step in the process, an act of 
satisfying need, but consumption itself 
will be a debated and discussed action, 
and will not simply be a signal for stores 
to produce more widgets. 

Maren Clarke 
email 

No future 

Hopefully, you may wish to encourage 
CPGB members (and others) to read Mane; 
capitalism no future. This restates, in an 
abridged and easy-to-read manner, the 
basic argument of Capital. See www. 
capitalismnofuture.co.uk. 

Jim Drysdale 
email 



London Communist Forum 

Sunday November 20, 5pm: ‘The meaning of Donald Trump’. 

Speaker: Paul Demarty (see ad, p9). 

Sunday November 27, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group. Study of Ralph Miliband’s Parliamentary socialism. 

This meeting: chapter 8 (‘The challenge of appeasement’), section 4: 
‘War’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 

and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday November 22, 6.45pm: Book launch, Daryll Forde seminar 
room, Anthropology Building, 14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, 
London WC1. Introducing Chris Knight’s Decoding Chomsky: science 
and revolutionary politics. Speakers: Jackie Walker, Marek Kohn, Jack 
Conrad. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 

United for education 

Saturday November 19,11am: Demonstration. Assemble Park Lane, 
London Wl, for march to Millbank, London SW1. 

Organised by National Union of Students and University and College Union: 
http://www.nusconnect.org.uk/articles/novl9-united-for-education 

Momentum Derbyshire 

Tuesday November 22, 7pm: Meeting, Chesterfield Market Hall, 
Market Square, Chesterfield S40. 

Organised by Momentum Derbyshire: 
http ://momentumderby shire .co.uk. 

Axe the Housing Act 

Wednesday November 23,12 noon: Demonstration for rent controls 
and secure homes, Old Palace Yard, London SW 1. 

Organised by Axe the Housing Act: www.axethehousingact.org.uk. 

Grammar skoolz? 

Wednesday November 23, 7pm: Meeting, Council House, Victoria 
Square, Birmingham B1. Speaker: Tom Unterrainer, NUT activist and 
co-editor of Standing up for education. 

Organised by National Union of Teachers: www.teachers.org.uk. 

After the US elections 

Wednesday November 23, 6.30 pm: Public meeting, 220 Arlington 
Road, London NW1. Speakers: Tariq Ali, Lindsey German, Kate 
Hudson. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk 

Anti-Semitism and the Russian Revolution 

Thursday, November 24,6.30pm: Meeting, Birkbeck College, University 
of London, Malet Street, London WC1. Speaker: Brendan McGeever. 
Organised by Social Histories 1917: 
https ://socialhistories 1917. wordpress.com. 

No war! No austerity! 

Thursday November 24, 6.30pm: Rally, Student Central, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Speakers include: John McDonnell, Tariq Ali, Kate Hudson. 
Organised by Youth and Student CND: www.facebook.com/yscnd. 

Grunwick to Deliveroo 

Saturday November 26,10.30am to 4.30pm: Conference on migrant 
workers and trade unions, Willesden Green Library Centre, 95 High 
Road, London NW10. ‘Getting organised and getting unionised’. 
Organised by Grunwick 40: www.facebook.com/Grunwick40. 

After Trump’s election 

Wednesday, November 30, 6.30pm: Public meeting, Old Fire Station, 
84 Mayton Street, Fondon N7. The impact of Trump’s election in the 
Middle East. 

Organised by North Fondon Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/nlondon.stwc.7. 

More bombing won’t help Syria 

Thursday December 1, 7pm: Public meeting, room 1031, Owen 
Building, Sheffield Hallam University, Howard Street, Sheffield S1. 
Speakers: Paul Rogers, Piers Robinson, Andrew Murray, Maz Saleem. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Festive Marxist bargains 

Saturday December 3,11am to 3pm: Second-hand book sale, Marx 
Memorial Fibrary, 37A Clerkenwell Green, Fondon EC1. 

Organised by Marx Memorial Fibrary: www.marxlibrary.org.uk. 

Stop the War Christmas dinner 

Wednesday December 7, 8pm till late: Annual festive meal fundraiser, 
Pasha, 301 Upper Street, London Nl. Tickets: £35 (members), £40 
(standard), £50 (solidarity). Book by phone: 020 7561 4830. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Media Reform UK 

Saturday December 10,10am to 6pm: Meeting, Clore Management 
Centre, Birkbeck, University of Fondon, Fondon WC1. Keynote 
speaker: John Pilger. 

Organised by Media Reform UK: 
www.facebook.com/MediaReformUK. 

Christmas benefit night 

Thursday December 15, 8pm to 2am: Five music benefit, Junction 
Room, 578 Kingsland Road, Dalston, Fondon E8. £5 on the door. 
Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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LABOUR 


Silence is as good 
as compliance 

Iain McNicol has banned discussion of Zionism, anti-Semitism and the internal witch-hunt, reports Tony Greenstein 



Compliance unit at work 


E ver since Jeremy Corbyn’s 
victory in the leadership election, 
the right in the Parliamentary 
Labour Party has been somewhat 
chastened. Putting up Owen Smith to 
challenge for the leadership was a bad 
mistake, which strengthened Corbyn. 

It should not be forgotten that 
beneath the deviousness and duplicity 
of people like Tom Watson there is a 
healthy dose of stupidity. An example 
in the current period was the mass 
abstention of Labour MPs over Britain 
providing weaponry to Saudi Arabia. 
This was perhaps not the best issue 
to challenge Corbyn on, since Saudi 
Arabia is not known as the world’s 
most democratic state. It also managed 
to split the right (Jess Phillips, Hilary 
Benn, Chuka Ummuna and John Mann, 
amongst others, voted with Corbyn). 

Unfortunately Corbyn, instead 
of taking advantage of the right’s 
tactical and political blunders, has 
sought to appease his critics and it 
would appear he genuinely believes 
that Labour’s right will now give up 
its fight. He is going to pay a heavy 
price for this folly, since the right is 
waiting for its next opportunity - likely 
to be the local elections next May or 
possibly a deterioration in Labour’s 
poll standings. 

But if the right at the moment is 
contemplating its next move in sullen 
silence, then Labour’s civil service, 
under general secretary Iain McNicol, 
is continuing the attack on the left. 
In what was an act of crass stupidity, 
which he will live to regret, at the 
national executive committee meeting 
following his victory, the Labour 
leader reassured McNicol that he had 
never challenged him or the Labour 
Party staff who had been so active in 
suspending anyone thought likely to 
vote for Corbyn. The fact that the task 
of disqualifying enough of his voters to 
allow Owen Smith to triumph was too 
much even for McNicol is no excuse 
for Corbyn’s timidity. 

He has no excuse. He was the 
closest of friends and comrades with 
Tony Benn, who was very clear during 
his period in government that the first 
thing a Labour cabinet member must 
do was to gain control over his civil 
servants. It was a lesson Thatcher too 
took to heart when faced with the Sir 
Humphrey Applebys of her time. But 
it is a lesson that Corbyn shows no sign 
of learning or indeed understanding. 

It was precisely in the aftermath of 
his victory that Corbyn should have 
confronted McNicol, making it clear 
that he had no confidence in him and 
that he had to go. If Corbyn had stated 
that the leader of the party had to have 
confidence in the most senior party 
official, then there is, in my opinion, 
no doubt that the pressure would have 
been such that the NEC would have had 
no alternative but to remove McNicol 
if he failed to fall on his sword. 

For all his sins, Michael Foot had a 
decent Tribunite as general secretary 
in the form of Jim Mortimer. Corbyn 
has a snake in the grass in the shape not 
only of McNicol, but people like John 
Stolliday, the head of the witch-hunting 
compliance unit. Corbyn should have 
learnt his lesson from McNicol’s 
attempts to keep him off the ballot for 
the Labour leadership. 


If we cast our minds back to last 
summer, then it will be recalled that 
at the fateful NEC meeting on July 12 
which was called to discuss whether 
Corbyn’s name should even appear 
on the ballot paper - the same meeting 
that Corbyn left early, thus allowing the 
right to prevent 120,000 new members 
from even voting - Jim Kennedy of 
Unite had obtained a legal opinion 
which was sent to McNicol. 

The Guardian reported that solicitors 


Howe & Co had written to McNicol 
accusing him of “having gone to great 
lengths to conceal your intentions from 
the leader and the shadow chancellor 
of the exchequer” in respect of the date 
of holding an NEC meeting. 1 

On July 25 The Daily Telegraph's 
political correspondent, Ben Riley 
Smith, reported that “Jeremy Corbyn’s 
supporters have accused the head of the 
Labour Party of ‘subverting’ internal 
rules and keeping legal advice ‘hidden’ 


to effectively block him running for the 
leadership.” 2 The Telegraph spoke of 
“the total breakdown of trust between 
Mr Corbyn’s allies and Mr McNicol, 
the most senior official in the Labour 
Party”. It added: 

The criticism also calls into question 
whether Mr McNicol can retain his 
post should Mr Corbyn win re-election 
this summer, as the bookmakers 
have suggested ... such is the level 


of distrust between the two camps 
that Mr Corbyn has insisted he is 
placed as a co-defendant in the case 
to ensure the claims are robustly 
challenged... 

Corbyn feared, almost certainly correctly, 
that if he was not a co-defendant in the 
case that Michael Foster brought and 
lost at the high court to keep him off the 
ballot paper, then McNicol was likely to 
do a deal with Foster to concede the case. 
That is why Corbyn’s statement to the 
NEC that he had had no problem with 
McNicol is a staggering misjudgement. 

Forbidden topics 

Although most of the thousands who 
were suspended in the summer in order to 
prevent them voting have been reinstated 
with a warning as to future behaviour, 
others - such as myself - continue to 
be suspended. Jackie Walker has been 
resuspended and we are now seeing 
attacks on the right of constituent 
organisations of the Labour Party to 
even discuss forbidden topics. 

In one constituency Labour 
Party - Eltham, south London - a 
motion for discussion at its October 
general meeting was ruled out of order 
because it condemned the thousands of 
suspensions and the lack of any genuine 
or fair process of investigation, as 
well as calling for an inquiry into the 
conduct of Labour Party officials. The 
branch moving the motion, Kidbrooke 
and Homfair, was given no reason to 
justify the mling and the membership as 
a whole was not even informed that the 
motion had been received. The reasons 
eventually given at the following 
meeting of the general committee 
were that it referred to “thousands” of 
members who had been suspended, 
when no figures had been officially 
provided! The sentence criticising 
the behaviour of “officials” was also 
objected to. 

It is not known whether the 
branch was specifically instructed by 
McNicol’s office to bar the motion, 
but Eltham is dominated by the right 
and will not willingly provide such 
information. Its MP, Clive Efford, 
was the main mover behind the recent 
reconstitution of the Tribune group of 
Labour MPs, which, unlike the original 
version, is not a leftwing grouping, 
but aims to “unite the party” through 
compromise. Apparently 70 MPs have 
signed up to it. 

Nor is Eltham the only example. 
In what is, even for Labour’s Blairite 
civil service, quite an unbelievable 
decision, an instmction has been issued 
that a motion on the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
witch-hunt cannot be discussed at a 
local branch in Hammersmith CLP (see 
opposite). According to Ben Westerman 
of the “governance and legal unit”, the 
motion was “objectionable on almost 
every level”. Objectionable to whom he 
did not say, but I think we can guess! 

No doubt at the urging of the Israel/ 
Zionist lobby, in what is a new and 
quite novel pretext, the reasoning given 
was that the motion might give the 
“wrong impression” to new members. 
It probably did not occur to Westerman 
that forbidding free speech and treating 
members as children who are too 
precocious to debate and discuss what 
is happening in the Labour Party might 
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also give the wrong impression. But 
that, of course, is not the real reason 
why this pettifogging bureaucrat has 
stepped in. It is because the Labour 
Party bureaucracy wishes to prevent 
what it sees as a political critique of 
its actions over the past months. Like 
all bureaucracies what it is best at is 
imposing bans and restrictions. 

There is nothing in the least 
objectionable about discussing where 
the ‘anti-Semitism’ witch-hunt has 
come from or rejecting the concept 
of ‘new anti-Semitism’, which holds 
that criticising Israel is a form of 
anti-Jewish racism. If it is forbidden to 
mention the word ‘Zionism’, as some 
would like, then maybe those same 
people can explain why the term is in 
common parlance in Israel. Zionism, in 
short, today means Jewish supremacy 
and domination in the Israeli state. The 
World Zionist Organisation, which is 
a living and breathing organisation, 
funding the West Bank settlements and 
settlement expansion, was the founder 
of the Israeli state. 

What is involved is an attack on the 
free speech of anti-imperialists using 
the pretext of ‘anti-Semitism’. It is sad, 
to say the least, that Jeremy Corbyn, 
given his own record of support for 
the Palestinians, is now so cowed 
that he does not face down those who 
have done their best to remove him. 
Caving in to the right wing like this 
only emboldens Corbyn’s enemies. 
It is a stupid and counterproductive 
behaviour, which should be reversed 
without delay. 

Even in the bad old days of the 
right’s dominance this level of attack 
on free speech did not occur. Even 
worse, Westerman has claimed that 
the leader’s office was complicit in this 
attack on free speech. If true, then the 
fear of doing anything to antagonise 
the Zionist lobby has reached new 
heights. Does Seamus Milne or Corbyn 
himself really believe that attacks on 
free speech in the Labour Party are 
going to shore up his position? It is the 
height of stupidity. McNicol might be 
lying low for the moment, but when 
the chance to wield the assassin’s 
knife comes round again he will not 
be found wanting. What the leader’s 
office should be doing is encouraging 
the maximum debate on these topics. 

This has been the problem all 
along. Instead of facing down the 
‘anti-Semitism’ allegations, Corbyn 
has continued to retreat. When the issue 
first surfaced it was levelled against 
Corbyn himself. It was alleged, by the 
Daily Mail and Jonathan Freedland 
of The Guardian , that Corbyn had 
associated with a holocaust denier, 
Paul Eisen. 3 

CLP suspensions 

And the witch-hunt is actually continuing. 
While Wallasey CLP - which refused 
to support the leadership bid of its MP, 
Angela Eagle - has been falsely accused 
of homophobia and suspended since 
the summer. 4 The case of Brighton 
is even more outrageous. On July 9 
over 600 people attended the AGM 
of Brighton and Hove District Labour 
Party (BHDLP). Momentum-backed 
candidates won by a margin of two 
to one. Immediately, false allegations 
surfaced - of spitting at a caretaker 
at the venue, of voting irregularities 
and of uncomradely behaviour. On 
July 12 a “notice of administrative 
suspension” was emailed to the newly 
elected secretary, Greg Hadfield, 
overturning the election results and 
reinstating the old executive. The 
letter of suspension expressed the 
hope that “the local party will return to 
comradely conduct”. Having reached 
their conclusions, it was then decided 
in the best Kafkaesque traditions, two 
weeks later, that the head of Disputes, 
Karen Buckingham should hold an 
inquiry! 

Comrade Hadfield did a superb 
job in gathering the evidence 
comprehensively establishing that 
there had been no “uncomradely 


behaviour” or “spitting”. Some 100 
statements from those in attendance 
were taken, testifying to the good- 
natured behaviour of those present. 
Greg even managed to get hold of 
a video of people coming into the 
building where the spitting incident, 
according to the councillors from 
whom the allegations originated, had 
allegedly occurred. 

The video showed that there was 
no such incident. Karen Buckingham, 
in the best traditions of a fair and 
searching investigation, refused to 
look at the video, using the Data 
Protection Act as her excuse! Even 
more absurdly, having issued a notice 
of “administrative suspension”, her 
inquiry report stated that “BHDLP 
was not suspended”. 5 Part of the 
problem when you lie so often is that 
it becomes difficult to keep track of 
your dishonesty. 

Then there is the case of 
Leeds Central CLP, Hilary Benn’s 
constituency, where Momentum 
candidates have gained control of the 
executive, and Riverside CLP, where 
the local Zionist MP, Louise Ellman, 
has been responsible for drawing up 
a false and malicious dossier on left 
activists. There are reports that they are 
the next to be targeted for suspension. 

However, instead of drawing the 
appropriate conclusion from history 
that appeasement only encourages the 
aggressor, Corbyn has continuously 
given ground. It would not be difficult 
to call out his critics, such as Jonathan 
Arkush of the Board of Deputies of 
British Jews. Only this week, when 
Donald Trump was being criticised 
by all around him because of his 
appointment as strategic advisor of 
the former chief executive officer of 
the ‘alt-right’ Breitbart site, Steve 
Bannon, an open anti-Semite, 6 Arkush 
was praising Trump to high heavens. 7 

Indeed we have seen the Zionists 
come out in their true colours. Whilst 
American Jewry has been appalled 
and frightened by the level of open 
anti-Semitism in the new Trump 
administration, the Israeli government 
and the Zionists have been falling over 
themselves to praise him. Not only 
Likud but the ‘left Zionist’ leader of the 
Israeli Labor Party, Isaac Herzog, who 
not so long ago was lecturing Jeremy 
Corbyn about anti-Semitism, 8 issued a 
warm statement welcoming Trump’s 
election victory. Herzog gushed: 

Today American democracy chose ... 
an American leader who showed the 
commentators and the sceptics that 
we are in a new era of change and 
replacing the old elitist regimes! You 
did the unthinkable, against all the 
odds, polls, research and the prophets 
of the old era. I’m convinced that the 
defence and financial alliance with 
our strongest and most powerful 
ally will continue with a vengeance 
under your presidency. 9 

An iron law of history is once again 
repeating itself. When genuine Jew- 
hatred resurfaces, you can rely on the 
Zionist movement to be at the forefront 
in welcoming it • 

Notes 

1. www.theguardian.com/uk-news/2016/jul/12/ 
legal-letter-to-nec-chief-over-labour-leadership- 
rules. 

2. www.telegraph.co.uk/news/2016/07/25/labour- 
leadership-contest-legal-documents-reveal-depth- 
of-split. 

3. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-3187428/ 
Jeremy-Corbyn-s-links-notorious-Holocaust- 
denier-revealed.html#ixzz4Q3YiVVwR. 

4. www.theguardian.com/politics/2016/aug/01/ 
angela-eagle-was-target-of-homophobic-abuse- 
claim-labour-members. 

5. https://docs.google.com/ 

document/d/13 VOuwCbhdyoPotPakWarfGlmIN4 
ZEtPdwedc J 8k7 0_0/edit?usp=sharing. 

6. www.haaretz.com/ 
world-news/u-s-election-2016/1.'752946. 

7. www.bod.org.uk/president-jonathan-arkush- 
congratulates-donald-trump. 

8. www.independent.co.uk/news/uk/politics/ 
israeli-labor-party-leader-isaac-herzog-writes-to- 
jeremy-corbyn-about-sickening-anti-semitism- 
row-a7007966.html. 

9. www.timesofisrael.com/liveblog_entry/herzog- 
to-trump-your-win-shows-elites-are-thing-of-past. 



Resist not evil - a Christian, not a socialist, principle 

Banned motion 

Complaint sent to Jeremy Corbyn 
about ‘out of order’ instruction 


To Jeremy Corbyn 
leader@labour.org.uk 

Dear Jeremy 

Discussion of political differences 
over the issue of anti-Zionism and 
alleged anti-Semitism was blocked 
at the November 10 AGM of 
Ravenscourt branch Labour Party 
in the Hammersmith constituency 
- on explicit instructions from 
Labour HQ. 

My motion (see below), 
condemning “the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
smear campaign and witch-hunt 
against the Labour left and 
supporters of Jeremy Corbyn”, had 
been circulated with the agenda to 
the 231 members of the branch - 70 
of whom joined during 2016. Four 
new members were among the 
26 present. Members looking 
forward to an open discussion 
between comrades - the best way to 
overcome misunderstandings and 
mistrust, and to clarify different 
opinions - were dismayed by the 
bureaucratic gagging of debate from 
above, and made “nervous” by the 
dangerous precedent that party HQ 
can control discussion in a branch. 

The branch secretary read out 


an email received earlier that day 
from a Mr Ben Westerman of the 
party’s “governance and legal unit”, 
endorsed by “the leader’s office” 

- ie, presumably by you yourself 

- instructing the branch to mle the 
motion out of order. 

When members asked why, the 
secretary confirmed that no reason 
was given in the email, but gave an 
indication of some of the reasons 
Mr Westerman gave in a phone 
conversation, including that the 
motion was “objectionable on almost 
every level” and was the kind of 
thing that “should not be put before 
new members”, as it “would give the 
wrong impression of what the Labour 
Party is about”. 

Surely such patronising 
nonsense, sacrificing debate 
to sanitise appearances, is 
characteristic of New Labour’s 
discredited method, and the 
antithesis of your “straight-talking 
politics” brand, and must be 
overcome in the struggle to 
democratise Labour and advance 
socialist politics in the party. 

• Can you please confirm whether 
you do, in fact, endorse this 
instruction that the motion be ruled 


Proposed motion to Ravenscourt BLP (Hammersmith CLP) 


‘Anti-Semitism’ smear campaign 
and witch-hunt 

This branch/constituency Labour 
Party/conference: 

1. Rejects the Zionist concept of 
so-called ‘new anti-Semitism’, 
which conflates anti-Jewish racism 
with political criticism of the state of 
Israel and its ongoing colonisation of 
Palestinian land, and with criticism of 
the political ideology of Zionism. 1 

2. Condemns the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
smear campaign and witch-hunt 
prompted by the Israeli establishment 
and carried out by the mass media, 
the Tory Party and the Labour right 
against the Labour left and supporters 
of Jeremy Corbyn. The claim that 
anti-Semitism - ie, anti-Jewish 
racism - is rife in the Labour Party, 
particularly in the left wing of the 
Labour Party, is simply untrue. 

3. Calls for the immediate lifting of 
all of the suspensions and expulsions 
from Labour Party membership 

in any way connected to the ‘anti- 


Semitism’ smear campaign and 
witch-hunt. That includes Jackie 
Walker, Ken Livingstone, Tony 
Greenstein, Gerry Downing and 
numerous other supporters of the 
Palestinian cause. 

4. Calls for disciplinary proceedings 
to be instigated against John Mann 
MP. He publicly attacked Labour 
NEC member Ken Livingstone in 
front of TV cameras, calling him 

a “disgusting Nazi apologist” - an 
accusation without foundation. 
Mann’s attack played a key role in 
stepping up the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear 
campaign and witch-hunt and could 
only but damage Labour’s chances 
in the May elections. Presumably 
the aim was to create the conditions 
for the removal of Jeremy Corbyn as 
leader. 

5. Condemns the willing 
collaboration in the witch-hunt 
of the Labour Party’s compliance 
unit and the Labour Party general 
secretary, Ian McNicol. They have 


out of order and not discussed? If so, 
please tell me the reason or reasons. 
(No reason was given in the email 
instruction.) 

• Do you endorse the view attributed 
to Mr Ben Westerman that the motion 
is “objectionable”? If so, precisely 
which words in the motion are 
objectionable? 

• If anything in the motion is 
objectionable, why cannot branch 
members be trusted to debate, explain 
and reject them, without Big Brother- 
type intervention from above? 

• Do you endorse the patronising 
‘not in front of the children’ view 
attributed to Mr Ben Westerman that 
my motion should not be put in front 
of new members? 

I feel that the democracy of the 
party has been infringed by this 
instruction. I feel that my right as a 
member to raise an issue of concern 
to me, among my comrades in my 
party branch, has been blocked. 
Likewise, many members will feel 
that their rights too have been blocked 
- an injury to one is an injury to all. 

It is the curtailment of democratic 
rights which will “give the wrong 
impression of what the Labour Party 
is about”. 

Looking forward to enjoying your 
support in this matter. 

Comradely 

Stan Keable 


been more than ready to accept at face 
value obviously false and malicious 
complaints of anti-Semitism. 

6. Condemns the lack of due process 
in the suspensions and expulsions of 
Labour Party members. The failure 
to apply the principles of natural 
justice brings the Labour Party into 
disrepute. 

7. Calls for the abolition of the 
Labour Party compliance unit and 
for the establishment of democratic, 
transparent disciplinary procedures 
which follow the principles of natural 
justice, and in which disciplinary 
decisions are made by elected 
representatives, not by paid officials • 


Notes 


1. The misnamed ‘Jewish Labour Movement’ - a 
political Zionist organisation, formerly ‘Poale 
Zion’ - continues to assert that the EU 
Monitoring Centre on Racism’s working 
definition on anti-Semitism is the standard 
definition. However, its successor body, the 
Fundamental Rights Agency, has junked this 
definition, which equates criticism of the Israeli 
state with anti-Semitism. 
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OUR HISTORY 


A comedy of errors 

Attempts to understand the history of the CPGB and its leadership of the National Left Wing Movement 
in the 1920s are far from satisfactory, writes Lawrence Parker 



Craving respectability: Ramsay MacDonald and Montagu 
Norman, governor of the Bank of England 


F rom the early 1920s onwards the 
Labour right began a concerted 
effort to distance itself from the 
newly formed Communist Party of 
Great Britain. First that meant turning 
down CPGB attempts to become an 
affiliate organisation, then stopping 
CPGB members from standing as 
Labour candidates and then, finally, 
driving them out of the Labour Party 
altogether. Till then dual membership 
had been the norm. Many Constituency 
Labour Parties refused to go along with 
the witch hunting of communists and 
were, as a result, disaffiliated by the 
right-dominated bureaucratic machine. 
In 1925 a whole range of labour move¬ 
ment organisations came together to 
form the National Left Wing Movement 
in attempt to give coherence to the fight 
against the purge. 

I am planning to write up the 
history of the NLWM in the near 
future. However, in the meantime, 
it is worthwhile debunking some of 
the previous interpretations of the 
movement that have been committed 
to print, here specifically, three not 
untypical representatives of the 
Trotskyist movement. 

Militant Tendency 

Let us begin first with the Militant 
Tendency - busy, in 1986, facing down 
a purge of its supporters in the Labour 
Party and, quite understandably, wanting 
to get to grips with the political dynamics 
of previous purges. Longstanding 
Militant activist Tony Aitman wrote an 
article - ‘Labour’s purge of the 1920s’ - in 
the same year. 1 While we need to take 
cognisance of the fact that there is a 
limitation in what can be achieved in a 
comparatively short article, its framework 
for understanding the CPGB and the 
NLWM is quite pitiful. 

We can start with the promising 
enough assertion that the expulsion 
“of communists from the Labour Party 
in 1925-1928 provides a number of 
lessons - and a warning to the right”. 2 
However, Aitman digs a moat filled with 
pale-pink water around any positive 
lessons that there might be. “ Militant is 
a newspaper whose supporters represent 
a trend of opinion in the [Labour 
Party] - unlike the Communist Party of 
the [1920s,] which was a separate and 
distinct organisation.” 3 On one level, this 
is delusional, given that Militant had its 
own separate and distinct organisation 
at the time; the fact that it was able 
to sustain its own weekly newspaper 
independent of Walworth Road (the 
former Labour Party HQ in south 
London) was obvious testimony to this. 
However, on another level, Aitman’s 
point here is useful, as he does at least 
suggest the difference between the 
NLWM and a more debased form of 
‘entryism’ that has come to be associated 
with Trotskyism (although one can also 
find inflections in the CPGB’s work in 
the Labour Party in the late 1930s). 

Militant felt it had to adapt itself to 
Labourism. This necessarily entailed a 
denial of its own independent existence 
as a specific formation with a distinct 
ideological and structural dynamic. 
The CPGB - although it occasionally 
seemed to want to give the impression 
that non-CPGBers were running the 
NLWM 4 and was susceptible to definite 
‘rightist’ pressures 5 - did not deny its 
own distinct organisation. Indeed, that 
separateness was the precondition for 
initiatives such as the NLWM. 

In terms of the development of the 
NLWM and the eventual departure of the 
CPGB from the Labour Party in 1929, 
Aitman says: “If the Communist Party 


had fought to retain the support and 
confidence of the rank and file of the 
Labour Party, there is no doubt that they 
would have won reinstatement and the 
National Left Wing Movement would 
have gained far greater momentum.” 6 
This line of dubious reasoning appears to 
be a part-import from the work of Brian 
Pearce (which will be discussed below) 
and a gee-up to the Militant troops on 
the receiving end. 

Such wishful thinking simply ignores 
the conditions inside the Labour Party 
by late 1928 after three years of the 
right pushing back on the left. The 
disaffiliation of those Labour branches 
prepared to work with the NLWM 
meant that the bulk of its membership 
was precisely from those disaffiliated 
branches, removing communists from 
points of influence in the party proper. 
Judging from CPGB writings of the 
time, the future looked set to reveal the 
gradual disappearance of the NLWM. 
Reading between the lines of a thesis 
from the central committee called 
‘Ourselves and the Labour Party’ 
from February 1928, you can see 
the CPGB essentially conceding that 
the NLWM was an organisation of 
communist sympathisers and, in some 
ways, a ‘shadow party’ 7 . It certainly 
was not thought of as a genuine mass 
organisation in the labour movement 
or, in contradiction to Aitman, one 
that looked particularly likely to be 
a springboard for the reinstatement 
of CPGB members, supporters and 
sympathisers (this point is developed 
in relation to the work of Pearce below). 

Aitman also states: “From the 
inception of the National Left Wing 
Movement, sections of the Communist 
Party were opposed to [the NLWM] 
in the most virulent, sectarian terms.” 8 
This is a confusion and conflation of 
a number of different elements. From 
foundation, the CPGB had a right 
wing more in favour of affiliation to 
the Labour Party (partly composed of 
former members of the British Socialist 
Party); and a left that was much more 
sceptical (this time partly composed of 
former members of the Socialist Labour 
Party). Further, the hyper-centralised 
conceptions of the party regime in the 
infamous ‘21 conditions’ agreed at the 
Comintern’s Second Congress in 1920, 
meant that the early CPGB eschewed 
positive conceptions of factionalism 
and was unable to formally concede 
notions of ‘unity in diversity’. When it 
took this culture into the Labour Party, 
opportunist adaptations and subsequent 
tacking to the left blighted the work 
of CPGB members. 9 In other words, 
organisations that could not maintain 
‘unity in diversity’ internally were 
very unlikely to be able to maintain it 
externally in the form of united fronts. 

However, it is difficult to find the 
NLWM being denounced in “virulent” 
and “sectarian” terms from its inception 
and one suspects that Aitman is reading 
later third-period developments 
backwards. What one does find is figures 
such as Rajani Palme Dutt coming to a 
set of robust conclusions in projecting 
the CPGB’s future work with the 
Labour left, calling for “an unceasing 
ideological fight for our fundamental 
revolutionary conceptions and tasks, and 
a relentless warfare against every form 
of illusion and confusion that stands in 
the way of the advance of the working 
class”. 10 However, this definite left 
stamp is not reducible to ‘sectarianism’, 
in that this standpoint is being advanced 
in the context of the CPGB “developing, 
organising and strengthening the left 
wing, and promoting its consolidation 


into a united opposition bloc, both in the 
Labour Party and in the trade unions on 
the basis of the class struggle”. 11 

Other than by illustrating an emphatic 
difference between Militant’s conception 
of ‘entryism’ and the work of the CPGB 
in the 1920s, Aitman’s trite musings are 
worse than useless in understanding the 
political dynamic of the NLWM. 

Cliff and 
Gluckstein 

In the second half of the 1980s, Tony Cliff 
and Donny Gluckstein of the Socialist 
Workers Party provided an analysis 
of the NLWM in the context of larger, 
book-length studies. However, the motive 
behind these accounts is problematic. 
Cliff and Gluckstein rather give the game 
away in their section on the NLWM in 
Marxism and trade union struggle: the 
general strike of 1926 (1986). At the 
end of the chapter, Cliff and Gluckstein 
make reference to a set of articles by 
CPGB member William Paul in early 
1926 on the emerging NLWM. In one 
of them, Paul is quoted talking about a 
special joint conference of the Labour 
Party and trade unions to elect a future 
Labour prime minister and cabinet if 
the party were to be returned to power 
on a socialist programme. Clearly this 
is a rather eccentric idea, but Cliff and 
Gluckstein are more interested in drawing 
a parallel with the work of the SWP’s 
then opponents in the Militant Tendency: 
“Any resemblance [of Paul’s writing] to 
political organisations of the mid-1980s 
and their programmes is by no means 
accidental.” 12 

The method of Cliff and Gluckstein 
is therefore to differentiate the SWP 
from Militant. If Militant sees the 
NLWM largely as a repository of 
leftism , then Cliff and Gluckstein must 
see it as a repository of rightism. This is 
the disfiguring method of soap-powder 
brand differentiation, as opposed to 
that of historical investigation (with 
the rider that both tendencies have, 
down the years, seemed more prone to 


attracting stains than repelling them). 
This mess is compounded by the 
SWP’s ridiculous counterposition of 
‘activity’, protest and the workplace to 
stmggles inside political organisations; 
and Cliff’s notorious sleight of hand 
in regard to historical sources (Cliff is 
generally to historical veracity what 
Dave Lee Travis is to the project of 
women’s liberation). 

Cliff and Gluckstein do, however, 
illustrate once more the difference 
between the CPGB’s work inside the 
Labour Party of the 1920s and the project 
of‘entryism’: 

Thus Trotskyists in the 1930s and 
1940s, as well as the Socialist Review 
Group (the precursor of the Socialist 
Workers Party), used ‘entrism’ 
inside the Labour Party. This did 
not involve a public declaration of 
revolutionary intent, or insistence 
on official recognition of the right 
to free criticism and organisational 
autonomy. Such entrism had to 
be recognised as a tactic imposed 
by great weakness. As soon as it 
had served the purpose of helping 
revolutionaries to stand on their own 
feet, entrism had to be abandoned. 13 

In other words, entry into the Labour 
Party is only to be used in a process of 
sect coagulation rather than as a bolder 
attempt to shape the politics of the 
labour movement - a rather unambitious 
prospect, to say the least. But Cliff and 
Gluckstein suggest a different political 
dynamic for the NLWM, in that it “did 
not trim its sails to stay inside the party, 
because, unlike the Labour and trade 
union lefts, it was based on an independent 
political organisation with roots in the 
collective organisation of workers”. 14 In 
general terms, that is true enough, but 
one suspects this has been maintained 
as a coded two fingers to the Militant 
Tendency, or at least to its public persona 
as a ‘hidden’ organisation in the 1980s. 

Having read a fair amount of the 
primary sources around the NLWM, 


I have to say that I find the Cliff/ 
Gluckstein account of its work 
thoroughly insensitive, presumably 
because most of this descriptive matter 
has to be routed through the false idea 
that it is only considering a rightist 
phenomenon. For example, they write: 

[The NLWM’s] chief efforts were 
directed at getting detailed resolutions 
through Labour Party conference 
... abandonment of imperialism, 
diplomatic relations with the USSR 
... industrial policy: a minimum 
wage, a 44-hour week, workers’ 
control, nationalisation of all basic 
industries without compensation and 
the formation of a workers’ defence 
corps. This was followed by policy 
documents on ‘land and agriculture’, 
‘unemployment’, ‘national and local 
finance’, ‘health and housing’, ‘local 
government’ and so on. 15 

This has been concocted to make it all 
sound as if it was merely an eclectic set 
of resolutions posed willy-nilly to Labour 
Party conferences (rather in the manner 
of traditional Labour lefts). It was no 
such thing. The headings that Cliff and 
Gluckstein have lifted above are actually 
taken from the programme of the National 
Left Wing Provisional Committee produced 
in 1926. 16 The SWP has no interest in 
setting out its own political programme, 
but this becomes problematic when others 
are denied one, even when they had a 
programme as a matter of established 
historical fact! This particular programme 
was elaborated because the CPGB had 
identified the diffuse and weak nature of 
the Labour left and wanted, as JR Campbell 
said in 1925, “to crystallise this leftwing 
sentiment and associate with the people 
holding leftwing opinions, and endeavour 
to win them over to a complete communist 
position”. 17 This is the very obverse of 
Cliff’s and Gluckstein’s idiotic guff about 
the NLWM “sustaining a reformist left 
within the Labour Party” and other such 
nonsense. 18 

Also, in the quote above there is 
the formulation: “This was followed 
by policy documents on ‘land and 
agriculture’, ‘unemployment’, ‘national 
and local finance’, ‘health and housing’, 
‘local government’ and so on.” 19 What 
this particular “and so on” leaves out, in 
another sleight of hand, is a set of political 
demands from the NLWM programme: 
full adult suffrage for both sexes; full 
political rights for soldiers, sailors, 
airmen, police and civil servants; and 
the abolition of the House of Lords and 
the monarchy. It is easy to see why this 
omission has been made (apart from the 
fact that acknowledging such demands 
raises up the whole issue of the healthy 
inheritance of political demands from the 
Second International). 

Cliff and Gluckstein complain that 
the NLWM’s “vast range of policies 
[ie, its programme, the word that 
dare not speak its name], couched 
in worthy resolutions rather than 
designed for action, made it a sort of 
pseudo-revolutionary party in its own 
right”. 20 Apparently, “it all depends on 
whether the demand helps mobilise the 
reformist rank and file or demobilises 
it. To be useful, it must be related to the 
consciousness of the rank and file”. 21 
But this is simply to ignore the process 
that the CPGB had gone through in the 
Labour Party in the period of Ramsay 
MacDonald’s first administration. It 
had found self-defined ‘lefts’, but it 
had seen through the trap of their mere 
mobilisation as lefts , at least in theory, 
as a dead end and advocated a bolder, 
more politicised, communist approach 
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to differentiate left and right. 

Hence, Tom Bell in September 1924 
said: “There is undoubtedly a need to 
crystallise the left elements in the Labour 
Party and give them definite political 
direction. But that is not to be done at 
the expense of the Communist Party.” 22 
Or, as JT Murphy put it more starkly 
in early 1925, “The ‘left’ has either to 
move nearer to the Communist Party, 
identify itself boldly with the Minority 
Movement [in the trade unions], or be part 
and parcel of the MacDonald machine of 
imperialism.” 23 In the analysis of Bell 
and Murphy, the mobilisation of the 
Labour left cannot be achieved by simply 
adapting to their consciousness; to do so 
merely courts defeat. 

In fact, the arguments of Cliff and 
Gluckstein have a somewhat academic 
flavour, given that their expressed 
preference is for the reformist and 
localised Labour left, as against the 
national political struggle of the NLWM. 
In their words: “Poplarism [Poplar 
was the home to a Tates revolt’ and 
other struggles from 1921] was the one 
glimmer of light in the gloom of the 
left inside the Labour Party during the 
1920s.” 24 They add: “Until 1924 the 
activities of the Poplar Labour Party were 
not hindered by the general reformist 
beliefs they undoubtedly held.” 25 This 
indicates an almost mystical addiction 
to the qualities of action worthy of 
Georges Sorel. 

However, more seriously, CPGB 
writers such as Palme Dutt strongly 
implied in 1925, prior to the NLWM’s 
formation, that the overestimation of such 
local forces, whatever their inclination 
to protest, had only perpetuated the 
dominance of the Labour right: 

The leftwing forces, however strong 
separately and locally, have not yet 
been able to unite in a common bloc 
or on a common programme. The 
various groups, tendencies, movements 
... are all dispersed. They have no 
common programme, and not the 
most rudimentary form of common 
organisation. In consequence the right 
wing is able to maintain its power. 26 

Cliff and Gluckstein, on the other hand, 
have ended up precisely back at the type 
of fragmented leftwing reformism that 
the CPGB had identified as useless for 
the furtherance of the struggle in the 
Labour Party. 

This analysis reaches farcical levels 
when Cliff and Gluckstein discuss the 
Palme Dutt article quoted immediately 
above. They show Dutt stating the 
following: 

The new revolutionary tasks, the 
revolutionary approach to the fundamental 
conceptions of state, democracy, war, 
the need of a revolutionary mass 
party - these are not yet understood. 
And until they begin to be understood 
the left wing beats against the wall of 
its own limits. These limits must be 
broken down ... To raise the left wing 
to revolutionary consciousness - this 
is the supreme task. 27 

And: “The development of the left wing 
is not only the key to the development of 
the Communist Party; the development 
of the Communist Party is also the key 
to the development of the left wing.” 28 
Amazingly, Cliff and Gluckstein posit 
this as an example of the “distance the 
party had travelled” in “giving way in 
political terms to left reformism”! 29 It 
is particularly nonsensical to apply this 
to Dutt, who by early 1925 had swung 
to the left and suggested the era of 
Labour Party domination was coming 
to an end. 30 The May 1925 article was 
precisely Dutt trying to impress the 
strongest communist stamp possible on 
the Labour left. That is why Dutt wrote 
in what Cliff and Gluckstein call “very 
radical terms”, but, of course, they do 
not explain why he, as a ‘reformist’, 
wrote in this manner. 

Directly after the above quotes from 
the Dutt article, Cliff and Gluckstein 
engage in another sleight of hand. 


They write: 

The successful overthrow of capitalism 
in Britain will need the mass of 
leftwing Labour supporters to be 
won to revolutionary ideas. But this 
cannot be done by seeking to become 
a permanent faction in an organisation 
dedicated irrevocably to winning power 
through parliament. 31 

This, presumably, is meant to unpick 
Dutt’s ‘radicalism’. However, one only 
has look at the piece to realise that the 
idea of Dutt, of all people, wishing the 
CPGB to become a permanent faction 
of the Labour Party is ridiculous. How 
otherwise can we explain Dutt’s injunction 
(previously quoted above) for “unceasing 
ideological fight for our fundamental 
revolutionary conceptions and tasks, and 
a relentless warfare against every form 
of illusion and confusion that stands in 
the way of the advance of the working 
class”? 32 Only on Planet Cliff could that 
possibly be read as the words of someone 
committed to a permanent relationship 
with the Labour Party. 

Rightism and rightist pressures 
certainly existed inside the NLWM and 
took various forms, some of which Cliff 
and Gluckstein are able to locate, but 
they were not the simple outcome of 
a revolutionary organisation working 
inside a broader reformist formation. 
Rather, they were part of a generalised 
CPGB pattern of right-left flip-flopping, 
as the organisation embarked on united 
front work under the conditions of 
the hyper-centralised party formation 
envisaged by the Comintern. Cliff 
and Gluckstein, however, can only 
abstract one facet of ‘rightism’ from 
this process, so that the SWP can 
appear ‘left’ in relation to the Militant 
Tendency of the 1980s; their work is 
profoundly useless for understanding 
the NLWM’s real dynamics. 

Brian Pearce 

Brian Pearce’s analysis is of a fundamentally 
different order to the previous two examples. 
In April 1957, Pearce (writing as ‘Joseph 
Redman’) produced apamphlet (written the 
previous year) called The British Communist 
Party and the Labour left, 1925-1929 under 
the imprint of TheReasoner - a journal set 
up by CPGB dissidents Edward Thompson 
and John Saville. 33 

Pearce was in the process of breaking 
from the CPGB and moving towards 
Trotskyism, in the shape of Gerry 
Healy’s Socialist Labour League. 34 
Bringing up the history of the CPGB’s 
historical flip-flops on the Labour Party - 
in this instance the shift from organising 
the NLWM to the sectarian politics 
of the third period in the late 1920s, 
under the influence of Moscow - in the 
context of the party’s crisis following 
the events of 1956, was dynamite. It was 
a further embarrassment to the CPGB 
leadership, in that its 1951 programme, 
The British road to socialism , was 
effectively the CPGB writing a 
programme for the Labour left. 
Dredging up old episodes of 
communists calling Labour 
members ‘social fascists’ 
only a few years after it was 
organising alongside them 
was definitely not welcome, 
despite its historical veracity. 

Clearly, Pearce was much 
more enthusiastic about the 
NLWM than the writers 
considered above. He appears 
to be implying from his narrative 
that the movement was a successful 
one, on an upward trajectory. He tells 
us that the Sunday Worker “claimed a 
circulation approaching 100,000” 35 
and that at the National Left 
Wing conference of December 
1925 it was reported that 
“nearly a hundred divisional 
and borough Labour parties” 
had defied the decision 
of the Labour Liverpool 
conference in October 
1925 to start disqualifying 
communists as members. 36 
When the Labour 


leadership started disaffiliating those 
parties that had defied the leadership, 
“this only intensified the conviction of 
the members affected that something like 
the [NLWM] was needed”. 37 Pearce says 
that the betrayal of the General Strike 
“gave a further fillip to the new trend”. 38 
During 1927, the NLWM “assumed 
increasingly organised form” and began 
to gamer trade union support. 39 By the 
September 1928 conference “provincial 
representation in particular was better 
than it had been in either of the previous 
conferences”. 40 And so on. 

Pearce has a broader viewpoint 
with which to back up his positive 
impressions: 

There were large numbers of Labour 
Party supporters who were becoming 
disgusted with the policy of their 
leaders and who were desirous of 
changing both policy and leaders 
in the direction of militancy and a 
socialist programme but who ... did 
not themselves agree with all of the 
Communist Party’s ideas ... and they 
did not want to join its ranks. The 
[NLWM] served as a bridge between 
the [CPGB] and wide, leftward-moving 
sections of the working class. 41 

Again, a basically correct formulation, 
but one that obviously steers clear of 
the difficulties that the NLWM was in 
by 1928. 

Thus, for example, Pearce talks about 
a ‘majority thesis’ of the CPGB central 
committee published in February 1928, 
in relation to the purge of communists. 
He partly paraphrases: “The extent to 
which the efforts of the reactionaries 
to exclude the communists had already 
succeeded should not be exaggerated; 
communists could still get onto the 
controlling bodies of local Labour 
parties as trade union delegates.” 42 It is 
perfectly tme that the majority thesis 
was arguing for a continuation of the 
CPGB’s organisational and electoral 
tactics. However, it did note a lot 
of problems in connection with this 
work that Pearce chooses to ignore. 
For example, since the exclusion and 
disaffiliation of CPGB and NLWM 
members from the Labour Party had 
begun, “The work of communists 
within the Labour Party is undoubtedly 
becoming more difficult.” 43 In relation 
to the NLWM, “there are still many 
important areas where this work is 
receiving insufficient attention. Given 
this attention, a genuine mass, leftwing 
opposition in the Labour Party is 
possible in the near future.” 44 Reading 
between the lines, it was being suggested 
that the NLWM was not in fact a genuine 
mass, leftwing opposition in the Labour 
Party. 

While it is true that the central 
committee thesis did state that 
communists could still get onto the 
controlling bodies 
of local Labour 
parties as 
trade union 
delegates 
(ie, they 
could 
attend 



general management committee 
meetings and conferences to select 
parliamentary candidates, which is 
actually how the thesis describes this), 
but it also noted a number of significant 
changes since the mid-1920s. CPGB 
members could now not run as Labour 
candidates without the sanction of the 
right leadership or enter Labour openly; 
a CPGB trade unionist could not sit on 
the executive of a divisional or local 
Labour body; and no CPGB trade 
unionist could go from a local Labour 
Party as a delegate. The only route to 
national conference for CPGB members 
was through their trade unions. 45 So, as 
one can see from his partial selection 
from this document, Pearce was very 
clearly trying to deflect attention 
from the difficulties surrounding the 
disaffiliations and purges that the CPGB 
documented at some length. 

On one level, I think this is the 
situation of 1956-57 talking. Pearce 
is discussing a radical shift to third- 
period sectarianism (and there is a 
definite historical truth in Pearce’s heavy 
implication that the stage of the NLWM 
was much more healthy than what 
followed). To make that shift appear as 
abrupt and senseless as possible (ie, as a 
baseless flip-flop), I think he falls into a 
trap of painting the NLWM white against 
the impending black of third-period 
sectarianism. It is more dramatic that 
way and would have had more impact 
on a CPGB in turmoil; but it cannot do 
justice to the actual history of the NLWM, 
which was stunted in its development by 
the Labour right’s purges, with much of 
its membership siloed off into a nowhere 
land of disaffiliated parties. 

There is also another, more 
complicated issue that may or may 
not have impacted upon Pearce’s 
presentation, but is worth discussing in 
any case. That is the drawing upon the 
writings of those such as RP Dutt and 
JT Murphy, who by 1928 had read the 
smoke signals from Moscow and had 
developed a sectarian strain in their 
politics (this left trend is identified by 
Pearce in his essay). The argument 
could mn that, because they had decided 
on a different political course, then 
anything they wrote on the NLWM 
and difficulties in the Labour Party was 
inevitably jaundiced by the nature of 
their position. 

It would be a significant mistake to 
take this approach. As we have seen, 
the majority of the central committee, 
who, in 1928, wanted to continue work 
in the Labour Party, were not shy of 
declaring problems with the work of 
the NLWM. JR Campbell, part of this 
central committee majority, points out 
in relation to the Labour Party’s 1927 
Blackpool conference that the “left wing 
fought from a disadvantageous position, 
not on its own resolutions, but against 
the resolutions of the bureaucracy”. 46 
Similarly, another supporter of the 
majority in early 1928, Andrew 
Rothstein, was calling for a “ sharpening 
[of/ the fight against reformism of 
every shape or colour ” and raising up 
a familiar litany of problems in relation 
to the NLWM of a lack of criticism of 
the Labour right and a passivity in terms 
of its organisation. 47 

It would also be an error to disparage 
the comments of the CPGB’s left 
concerning the difficulties of the 
NLWM’s functioning simply on 
the basis of their fealty to Moscow. 
Rather, the accuracy or otherwise 
of their comments should be judged 
against the generalised critique that 
the CPGB was making of the NLWM, 
which, in turn, was a reflection of the 
right making a difficult terrain for 
communists in the Labour Party. For 
example, JT Murphy’s claim in late 
1928 that the NLWM “would die in a 
fortnight if the party ceased to support 
it” 48 was highly questionable, given 
that there was a layer of left-Labourite 
non-communists in the organisation 
looking to the CPGB for leadership 
(judging from the debate in the Sunday 
Worker , as the CPGB liquidated the 
NLWM in March 1929). 


However, this did not stop Murphy 
coming up with some more interesting 
criticisms of the NLWM’s development. 
Looking specifically at the issue of 
representing the local parties that had 
been disaffiliated by the right, he said: 

The [NLWM]... takes a new direction, 
and becomes the means of winning 
the local Labour parties to the now 
disaffiliated parties. This is the logic 
of the fight [it is] now waging in the 
national Labour Party. 49 

Similarly, Murphy’s complaint that, as a 
consequence of the right’s offensive, the 
NLWM was unable to apply any genuine 
united front tactic was also plausible • 50 
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TRUMP 


Crisis of establishment 

All you can say with certainty about the Donald Trump presidency, writes Eddie Ford, is ‘Expect the 
unexpected’ 



Trump crowns himself president (Peggy Dolgenos, after Jacques-Louis David) 


I n what has been widely character¬ 
ised as a “shocking” and “stunning” 
upset, Donald Trump ended up 
winning the presidential election 
convincingly - something that was 
not meant to happen. On a fairly low 
turnout of 58.1% (134.5 million), 
Trump swept the electoral college 
by 290 to 232 - and the Republicans 
secured a majority in both houses of 
congress. 1 True, Hillary Clinton won 
the popular vote by almost a million 
votes - making this the fifth election 
in which the ‘winner’ did not become 
president. The actual electoral college 
votes on December 19, but this is a 
mere formality. 

There has been a whole series of 
explanations for Trump’s victory, 
though we shall totally leave aside the 
rather patronising idea that a section 
of the American people have just 
engaged in a collective act of insanity. 
Clinton herself has blamed the head 
of the FBI, James Comey, for her 
defeat - and to some extent you can 


understand why. On October 28, just 
11 days before the actual presidential 
vote, Comey sent congressional leaders 
a letter informing them that agents 
had discovered emails “that appear 
pertinent” to a prior investigation into 
Clinton’s use of a private server while 
she was secretary of state - it being 
reported that as many as 650,000 such 
emails were in question. 

This obviously delighted Trump, as 
the emails opened up a whole new ‘can 
of whoopass’ 2 on Clinton, his ‘lock her 
up’ narrative portraying her as almost 
corruption incarnate. Trump was not so 
delighted, however, when on November 
6 - just two days before the vote - 
Comey now decided that the bureau 
had “not changed our conclusion” that 
Clinton had committed no criminal 
wrongdoing. Trump fulminated that 
“you can’t review 650,000 emails in 
eight days”, but the damage had already 
been done. Comey’s mysterious emails 
must have been a factor in Clinton’s 
defeat - you cannot dismiss it as an 


irrelevance. 

Of course, there are many other 
explanations. Javier Palomarez, 
president of the US Hispanic Chamber 
of Commerce that represents 4.2 
million businesses, blamed Clinton’s 
neglect of Latino voters for handing 
the presidency to Trump - the “young 
white Ivy League-educated kids” who 
were advising her “called it wrong”. 
Palomarez was particularly annoyed 
by Clinton’s decision to choose Tim 
Kaine, a senator from Virginia, as her 
running mate, instead of the rising 
Hispanic star, Julian Castro, currently 
housing secretary within the Obama 
administration. He believes that if 
Clinton had had a Hispanic “standing 
beside her” she would have “got more 
of the young vote” - especially Hispanic 
ones obviously - and “today she would 
be president-elect”. 

The voting demographics are 
certainly very interesting, though 
exactly how much they tell you is a 
moot point. 3 Yes, on 65% Clinton failed 


to get as large a proportion of Hispanic 
or Latino votes as Obama did four 
years ago (71%) - the same goes for 
the black and Asian vote, going down 
respectively from 93% to 88% and 
73% to 65%. By the same token, 58% 
of whites voted for Trump and 37% 
for Clinton (only 8% of blacks went 
for Trump). With regards to women, 
54% of women supported Clinton (a 
1% drop from Obama) and 42% opted 
for Donald Trump - but, significantly, a 
majority of white women (53%) voted 
for Trump. 

Not too surprisingly, younger voters 
favoured Clinton, while older voters 
favoured Trump - of voters aged 18 to 
29, 55% voted for Clinton compared 
with 37% for Trump. However, this 
represents another drop from 2012, 
when Obama won 60% of that age 
group. Also fairly predictably, there was 
a pronounced split between big cities 
and rural areas - with Trump doing 
better in the latter and Clinton faring 
better in the former, whilst the suburbs 


were more evenly split. As for religion, 
Christians of all denominations 
preferred Trump, but all others 
favoured Clinton. But 81% of those 
who identified as white evangelical or 
white born-again Christians supported 
Trump. The sociological and empirical 
details go on and on, with doubtless 
much more to come. 

Outsiders 

But there were clearly deeper reasons 
for Trump’s triumph. Straightforwardly, 
we have never seen a presidential 
election quite like it, featuring two 
strong outsiders - Tmmp and, of course, 
Bemie Sanders, the 73-year-old senator 
from Vermont. A year ago I had barely 
heard of Sanders -1 just vaguely knew 
that there was someone in congress who 
called himself a socialist. But no-one 
could have predicted how well Sanders 
did, especially the Clinton team and 
the Democratic Party establishment in 
general - at one point they seemed scared 
even to debate with him. 4 Indeed, there 
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are those now arguing that Sanders would 
have stood a better chance than Clinton 
in beating Trump. Admittedly, this is not 
a particularly credible proposition, but 
the mere fact that they are saying it at 
all is surely significant. 

Though it need hardly be said that 
we in the CPGB are not equating 
Sanders and Trump, as that would be 
an insult to the Vermont senator, both 
these outsiders fed off a deep well of 
disenchantment and anger - massive 
discontent is bubbling away in the 
background, the likes of which we 
have not seen for very many decades. 
The fundamental reason for this, when 
all is said and done, is that in the US 
the average person’s income has more 
or less remained static since 1975, 
even though productivity has more 
than doubled - meaning that the fruits 
of economic growth have gone to the 
few and not the many, something often 
pointed out by both Sanders and Trump 
during their campaigns. 

This tendency towards extreme 
polarisation between the ‘have yachts’ 
and ‘have nots’ became even more 
developed in the years immediately 
following the 2008 crash - whether 
you care to call it a great recession 
or depression. Lower interest rates 
and quantitative easing led to rising 
asset prices rather than higher wages, 
and so between 2009 and 2012 more 
than 90% of US growth went to the 
richest 1% - including the financiers, 
money-men, hedge-fund managers 
and spivs. Socialism of the rich, as 
the old saying goes. It is important 
to remember that workers have not 
just been struggling to get a decent 
pay rise: getting any sort of job worth 
having has become increasingly hard 
in the last decade - quite frighteningly, 
many Americans have dropped out of 
the labour market altogether. Hence 
the electoral participation rate among 
‘prime-age’ males (25 to 54 years) fell 
at the time of the crash and has never 
recovered. Here, in a nutshell, are the 
‘left behind’ - another common slogan 
at Sanders and Trump rallies - a huge 
strata that have been abandoned by 
capital with the active connivance of 
various wretched governments. This 
provides the context for Trump’s 
victory in the largely working class 
rustbelt states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
which propelled him into the White 
House. 

As with the UK, living standards did 
not collapse in the US, because - though 
manufacturing jobs may have gone 
abroad to China and elsewhere - the 
goods imported were massively cheaper 
(most notably PCs, TVs, white goods, 
etc) than before, plus the fact that over 


the last couple of years energy prices 
have dropped which again means 
cheaper prices. Workers too now have 
access to relatively large amounts of 
credit, or debt, whether in the form 
of credit cards, loans, mortgages, etc. 
But, understandably enough, none of 
this has been enough to dispel the deep 
and growing feeling that the system 
is utterly corrupt and totally rigged 
in favour of the wealthy and the well 
connected. As Jeremy Corbyn correctly 
observed, US voters feel the same as 
voters in Britain - “left behind” by a 
system that rewards a “small elite”. He 
described events in the US as a “global 
wake-up call”. 

Torsten Bell, director of the 
Resolution Foundation, has supplied 
a useful breakdown of voting patterns 
in the presidential election with regards 
to income . 5 On the surface, the results 
appear to show that Clinton did well 
among those voters on the lowest 
incomes - leading by 53% to 41% 
among those earning less than $30,000 
a year and by 51 % to 42% among those 
earning between $30,000 and $50,000. 
Actually, as Bell points out, these 
statistics need augmenting. There was 
a 16-point net swing to the Republicans 
between 2012 and 2016 among those 
earning less than $30,000 a year and 
a 6-point swing among those earning 
$30,000 to $50,000. By contrast, there 
was a swing to the Democrats among 
those on higher incomes , and this was 
particularly pronounced among those 
earning more than $100,000 a year. 

One very plausible interpretation 
of these statistics is that a majority 
of Americans on average or below- 
average incomes voted for Barack 
Obama in 2008 and 2012 because 
they expected fundamental change, 
from which they would benefit - and 
which they were still waiting for in 
2016; therefore the swing to Trump 
on the basis that he will be more 
likely to provide it than Clinton. A 
desperate hope which is eminently 
understandable. Clinton was the 
business as usual candidate and not 
only for Wall Street and Silicon Valley. 
Trump was the mould-breaker. In a 
depressingly familiar pattern, a party 
of the centre ‘left’ - took the working 
class for granted. 

Rogue 

In other words, we are dealing with a 
process of estrangement from a political 
establishment which has insisted that 
there is no alternative to neoliberalism 
and globalisation. However, in the 
absence of a viable socialist alternative, 
discontent is bound to manifest itself 
in the form of nationalism - either of 
the left or the right. 


— Fighting fund — 

The world of good 


I have to say that, despite the £211 
that came in this week, November’s 
fighting fund is quite some way 
behind where we ought to be if we’re 
to reach our £ 1,750 target this month. 

I should remind readers that 
this target represents the difference 
between the money we receive from 
sales and what we need to spend to 
produce the Weekly Worker - office 
costs, printing, postage, etc (our 
team - those who write, edit, lay 
out and distribute the paper - are 
unpaid volunteers). The £1 coverprice 
doesn’t represent anything like what 
we need to bring in each week (and, 
of course, we don’t charge those who 
read us online - there were 3,156 of 
those this week). 

It goes without saying that we’re 
not doing it for the money, but because 
we want to put out as widely as 
possible our central message - the left 
needs to get its act together. We need 
to unite on a principled basis within 


a single Marxist party. 

But we’re only able to put out that 
message because our readers support 
us, week in, week out - so many 
of them make generous donations. 
This week we received standing 
orders from TR (£40) and KB (£20), 
two cheques (£25 from LT and £30 
from BV), plus PayPal contributions 
from JF (£20), GF (£10) and DB 
(£7). Then there was the money 
donated to the paper at last Sunday’s 
London Communist Forum - PB’s 
£25 deserves a special mention there. 

But our running total stands at 
just £698 - which means we still need 
to raise over £1,000 with exactly 
two weeks to go. A few really large 
donations would do us the world of 
good right now# 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


With some justification then, Francis 
Fukuyama - not so stupid as some think 
for predicting the ‘end of history’ in 
1992 - argues in the Financial Times 
(November 11) that Donald Trump’s 
victory marks a “watershed” not just 
for American politics, but “for the 
entire world order”, as we now appear 
to be entering a “new age of populist 
nationalism”, in which “the dominant 
liberal order that has been constructed 
since the 1950s has come under attack 
from angry and energised democratic 
majorities”. Fukuyama goes on to say 
that the manner of Trump’s victory 
“lays bare the social basis of the 
movement” he successfully mobilised - 
a quick look at the voting map showing 
that Clinton’s support “concentrated 
geographically” in cities along the 
coasts, with swathes of rural and small¬ 
town America voting solidly for Trump; 
the “most surprising shifts” were his 
“flipping” of Pennsylvania, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, three northern industrial 
states so solidly Democratic in recent 
years that Clinton did not even bother 
to campaign in the latter one. He won, 
Fukayama writes, by being able to “win 
over unionised workers who had been 
hit by deindustrialisation”, promising 
to “make America great again” by 
restoring their lost manufacturing jobs. 
But, he pointed out, “we have seen 
this story before”: ie, this is the story 
of Brexit, where the ‘leave’ vote was 
similarly concentrated in rural areas and 
small towns and cities outside London. 

It is also true in France, whether 
you like it or not, where working class 
voters whose parents and grandparents 
used to vote for the communist or 
socialist parties are now voting for 
Marine Le Pen’s Front National - only 
a foolish person would say that she 
has no chance of winning next year’s 
presidential elections. 

No wonder Donald Trump described 
his victory as “Brexit plus plus plus”, 
nor was it a coincidence that the first 
British politician to visit Trump Tower 
was Nigel Farage, not Boris Johnson, 
who is apparently the foreign secretary. 
Farage, of course, played a highly 
active part in Trump’s campaign - and 
between the two of them, maybe 
adding Le Pen next year (no matter 
how much Farage tries to distance 
himself from her), this could possibly 
be showing where bourgeois capitalist 
politics is going: in a period of popular 
disenchantment, how else do you 
secure the population? Nationalism is 
the obvious answer. 

From that perspective, however 
unsavoury, Trump’s presidential victory 
- just as with June 23 - represents a 
social rebellion against the established 
global order. The Democratic Party 
tops almost lost control of the Sanders 
phenomenon, but are ultimately 
protected by their firewall of super¬ 
delegates going back to the 1960s, but 
the Grand Old Party did lose control 
with the seemingly irresistible rise 
of Donald Trump - ditto the British 
establishment, which was delivered 
a blow on June 23, and for a while it 
looked like they might lose the Scottish 
referendum. That does not mean that 
Trump, in the last analysis, is not a 
member of the bourgeois establishment 
or will not give jobs to Washington 
insiders - at the moment he is drawing 
up a shortlist that includes John Bolton, 
Newt Gingrich, Rudolph Giuliani, 
Reince Priebus, Bob Corker, etc. 6 

But Trump is not the favoured 
candidate of the ruling class, not by a 
long shot, and that fact alone means the 
US political system is dysfunctioning. 
We might even be witnessing the 
American empire’s Caesar moment - 
though, of course, all US presidents 
are uncrowned monarchs. However, 
this particular uncrowned monarch 
does not seem to have any favours to 
pay back or backs to scratch - during 
the election campaign, for example, 
he relied on the new mass media and 
social network platforms like Twitter. 
Unlike Hillary Clinton, of course, who 
was bankrolled by Wall Street and the 


mega-donors. 

So now, or rather on January 27, 
what we have is a rogue billionaire (or 
purported billionaire) as US president. 
It is impossible to know what will 
happen - truthfully, all you can expect 
from Donald Trump is the unexpected, 
whilst the exact opposite was true 
of Hillary Clinton, which is why she 
lost. But you can still look at Trump’s 
speeches, or programme, to see what 
might happen. True, he is not going to 
build a massive wall on his southern 
border and then make Mexico pay for 
it - yes, he is now talking about keeping 
“key provisions” of Obamacare 
(such as the ban on insurers denying 
coverage for pre-existing conditions 
and allowing young adults to be insured 
on their parents’ policies). 7 

But, whilst Trump may 
be constrained when it comes to 
his domestic agenda, despite the 
Republican’s congress majority, US 
presidents have a lot of power in 
relation to foreign policy. He has talked 
a lot about re-orientating American 
power, especially when it comes to 
Nato, and has also expressed personal 
admiration for Vladimir Putin. It would 
be profoundly mistaken to dismiss this 
purely as rhetoric. There could be a 
real attempt at a rapprochement with 
Russia - maybe involving a deal over 
Crimea and eastern Ukraine. 

When we think of the 1960s we tend 
to think of the Cuban missile crisis, the 
Vietnam war, and so on - but it was also 
the era of detente, something partially 
reflected in a popular TV series like The 
men from U.N.C.L.E , where a Russian, 
Iliya Kuryakin, was one of the good 
guys. Then, turning the tables, Richard 
Nixon went to meet Mao - previously 
regarded as a raving madman - and 
China essentially became a strategic 
ally against the Soviet Union. Now, 
turning the tables again, Trump is 
promising to get tough on China 
with a 45%o tariff on their goods and 
countering military ‘aggression’ in the 
South China Sea and elsewhere (even 
if the idea of steel jobs returning to the 
US is a complete fantasy). But it is far 
from impossible that we could see the 
emergence of a de facto US-Russian 
alliance against China. 

Just as importantly, we have 
Trump’s stance on free trade deals. He 
has talked about substantially revising 
or scrapping the North American Free 
Trade Agreement (Nafta), and the 
Transatlantic Trade and Investment 
Partnership (TTIP) now seems as good 
as dead, even if you do wonder how 
the American consumer would take 
the hit on their living standards if there 
was a full-scale trade war followed 


by an outbreak of protectionism. 8 
Though it has not even begun, Trump’s 
presidency does put another question 
mark over the post-World War II 
world order. He seems to envisage a 
different way to preserve the American 
century, that would see various Nato 
countries - not to mention South 
Korea and Japan - paying more for 
US imperial domination. Indeed, as 
part of a foreign policy he summed up 
as “America First”, Trump has said 
he would consider allowing Japan 
and South Korea to develop their own 
nuclear arsenals rather than entirely 
depend on the US for protection against 
North Korea and China. 

As for Islamic State, Trump has 
openly talked about “destroying” it - 
something that is actually quite possible. 
IS is a raggle-taggle bandit army that 
has no tanks or aircraft of its own and 
survives largely thanks to the patronage 
of Saudi Arabia. If Trump put pressure 
on that country, as he has said he would 
do, then IS would quickly cease to be a 
problem. “If Saudi Arabia was without 
the cloak of American protection, I 
don’t think it would be around,” Trump 
told The Times - something that, in the 
long run at least, seems impossible to 
disagree with. 9 

Maybe even more importantly still, 
in conditions of Brexit and a Trump 
ascendancy, the European Union/euro 
project looks increasingly unviable, 
as it is predicated entirely upon the 
German-Franco alliance. If that broke 
down - say with the election of Marine 
Le Pen as president - what would be 
left? Some sort of ‘Greater Germany’ 
project alongside Holland and Sweden, 
perhaps roping in Denmark and Finland 
too? Without a shadow of doubt, we are 
seeing a potential huge realignment 
of global politics, exemplified by the 
Trump victory. This in a situation 
of continuing economic stagnation, 
where there is absolutely no sign of 
recovery in sight - nor any idea as to 
how recovery could come about • 

Notes 

1. https://interactives.ap.org/2016/general- 
election/?SITE=NE W SHOURELN. 

2. www.urbandictionary.com/defme. 
php?term=a+can+of+whoopass&defid= 147710 L 

3. www.theguardian. com/us-news/2016/nov/12/ 
exit-polls-election-results-what-we-leamed. 

4. www.youtube .com/watch?v=3 YEKIEMoRpQ. 

5. www.newstatesman.com/politics/ 
staggers/2016/11/invisible-economic-catastrophe- 
donald-trump-spotted. 

6. www.nytimes.com/interactive/2016/us/politics/ 
donald-trump-administration. html. 

7. www.bbc.co.uk/news/election- 
us-2016-37953528. 

8. www.theguardian. com/world/2016/nov/15/ 
germany-trump-ttip-trade-deal. 

9. www.theguardian.com/us-news/2016/mar/27/ 
trump-would-consider-halting-purchase-of-oil- 
from-saudi-arabia. 



The meaning of Donald Trump 

Sunday November 20, 5pm 
London Communist Forum 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1 

Paul Demarty asks if the US ruling class is losing its grip. What kind of 
threat does a Trump presidency hold for the world? 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk; 
and Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 
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TRUMP 


Different next time 

Donald Trump’s victory is a blow for the nationalist right - but hardly an irreversible one, argues Paul Demarty 



Anti-Trump protests: disappointed liberals 


T he global press has, for the last 
week, been focused on a very 
particular anachronism in the 
American constitution - the anti¬ 
democratic electoral college. 

It was designed initially to pass the 
choice of commander in chief to sensible 
members of the elite (the favoured 
method of Alexander Hamilton and 
the Federalists), but which evolved, 
state by state, into a layer of indirection 
over an otherwise ‘direct’ election just 
complicated enough to give the rural 
slave states the upper hand. Since the 
1860s, of course, the slave power has 
been destroyed; but the metropolitan 
drives of late capitalism have skewed 
the mral and suburban bias of the college 
very dramatically, with the consequence 
that a Democratic presidential ticket has 
won the popular vote, but come away 
empty-handed for the second time in 
less than two decades. Now of all times, 
there is a great hue and cry about how 
this is ‘unfair’. 

Our own thoughts, however, turn to 
another such quirk - in the old days, in 
so vast and underdeveloped a territory 
as the infant United States, counting 
votes took a long time; and, after all, 
Alexander Hamilton’s sober electors 
were supposed to deliberate for a time 
before taking their choice. Thus there 
emerged the current situation of a 
two-and-a-bit-month lame-duck period, 
between election and inauguration. This 
must be the most dramatic such interval 
since the South Carolinians used the 
same opportunity to secede from the 
union in 1860, provoking the second 
revolutionary war. 

Donald Trump has been elected, 
but has not yet taken office; and 
thereby the imagination runs riot. 
Among the hardcore ‘deplorables’, 
the Confederate nostalgics, alt-right 
trolls and opportunistic fascist creeps, 
saliva glands are no doubt throbbing 
with anticipation. In boardrooms, the 
bourgeoisie nervously watch for signs 
as to which harebrained schemes will 
survive the winter, and which will be 
quietly shelved (and, no doubt, many 
corporate billions of dollars are diverted 
to the pockets of hungry lobbyists). In 
parliaments and civil bureaucracies and 
ruling cliques around the world, formal 
congratulations are grudgingly issued, 
while dread creeps in at the edges. 

Complacency 

What of the leftwing imagination? Various 
options are available, the most common 
being complacency, anger and abject 
terror, in ascending order of prevalence. 

For complacency, we turn to the 
Communist Party USA, which was lifted 
from its recent decades of obscurity 
briefly in Barack Obama’s first term, 
when Glenn Beck noticed that the 
latter enjoyed the enthusiastic support 
of America’s ‘communists’. This time 
around, they not only supported Hillary 
Clinton against Donald Trump, but also 
against the soi-disant socialist, Bemie 
Sanders, in the primaries, such is their 
genuflection before the task of keeping 
out the “ultra-right”. 

Not that the comrades seem too 
terribly concerned, oddly: in People s 
World , their online paper, one John 
Bachtell sounds a curiously defiant note, 
in an article headlined “After the Tmmp 
election: Fight! Resist! Organize!” 
“Defeats are part of life and struggle,” 
he writes - quite correctly, as it happens. 
“But they should not lead to paralysis. 
It is not the end of the road.” 1 So what 
do we do? 

What is urgently needed now is 
unity. Every conceivable movement 
and ally prepared to defend social 


advances and democratic norms 
must be mobilized, starting with 
the labor-led people’s movement, 
Black Lives Matter, climate justice 
groups, the Dreamers, the LGTBQ 
community and women, in alliance 
with the Democratic Party and all 
parts of what was the Hillary Clinton 
electoral coalition , and those inspired 
by the Bemie Sanders campaign (our 
emphasis - PD). 

What can one say about this, except that 
it is laughable? “Women” are supposed 
to be part of this coalition - including 
the women who voted Trump? Gay 
people - including Peter Thiel? And 
as for “all parts” of Hillary Clinton’s 
“coalition” - which has just now been 
sent to richly deserved oblivion! Can 
the comrade really be advocating a 
repeat of the recent disaster? Insanity, 
according to the old saw, consists of 
doing the same thing again and again, 
but expecting different results. Thus, we 
fear, are the comrades of the CPUS A 
irretrievably pixillated - for their refusal 
to rethink , now that their perspective 
has been spectacularly invalidated, is 
precisely what it means for a defeat to 
lead to “paralysis”. 

Terror 

At the other extreme, we find many 
people paralysed by something else 
altogether - total fear. 

Most such people are on the edges 
(at best) of liberalism, and may have 
really believed the stupid alarmism 
about Trump maybe pushing the 
nuclear button ( seriously?); and we 
discover, in otherwise relatively 
sensible responses from American 
progressives, a kind of assumption 
that the next four years are now to be 
characterised by internment camps and 
relentless racially motivated violence 
(the story here is not exactly untrue , 
but - as we shall see - still misguided). 

Such is the main motivation for the 
spate of spontaneous-ish protests that 
have taken place across America in the 
wake of the result. (Any such protest 
wave, nowadays, needs its own Twitter 
hashtag, which is ‘#notmypresident’, 
to which we can only reply with a 
panto flourish, ‘Oh yes he is!’) The 
participation of ‘anarchists’ in such 
demonstrations - bringing oh-so-radical 
activities like flag-burning to the party 
- invites the counterfactual speculation 
as to whether Hillary would have also 
provoked such protests. We do not think 
so - and so, as ever, such ‘anarchists’ are 
revealed as merely liberals with anger 
management issues. 

For an exemplary write-up of this 
mindset, however, we can do no better 


than turn to our old friends in Left 
Unity, whose reaction statement is 
self-explanatorily headed: “Trump’s 
victory: Hitler’s shadow”. 2 

The film of the 1930s is running in 
slow motion ... Millions are now 
supporting rightwing-populist ideas 
with close parallels to the ideology 
that brought us the catastrophe of 
the 1930s ... Do not be deceived by 
the fact that Trumpism ... does not 
wear all the trappings of classical 
fascism. We have national flags, not 
swastikas. We have bullies in suits, 
not thugs in jackboots. We have 
electoral triumphs, but the union 
offices have not yet been ransacked 
... This, make no mistake, is creeping 
fascism. 

For a Marxist, of course, fascism is not 
a simple matter of having sufficiently 
unpleasant opinions, but of social function 
in times of crisis - as the LU statement 
puts it, the use of “paramilitaries” to 
“physically smash” the left and labour 
movement. Fascism does not creep: it 
marches. The circle is squared with the 
idea that Trump’s fascism faces only a 
weak labour movement, and thus does 
not need paramilitary force when “the 
state police will suffice”; but if we are 
so weak, why should he even bother 
with sending in the police? What exactly 
is left of this ‘fascism’, which is not 
especially fascist because fascism is 
unnecessary? 

It is the concluding part of the article 
which is the most eyebrow-raising, 
however, where it is claimed, bizarrely, 
that: 

Hitler and Mussolini also had some, 
otherwise sound [sic!], economic 
ideas, that became unworkable, 
because they were subordinated to 
their fascism and their militarism. 

If we cannot develop a good, left, 
alternative economic programme to 
the rightwing populism, and create 
a party that is capable of contesting 
elections, based on that programme, 
we will have to watch while the 
rightwing populists and fascists win 
many more elections. 

It is time for a reality check: if these 
people genuinely think that the next step 
in American politics is the collapse of 
the constitutional regime and a move 
towards some sort of Hitleresque racist 
dictatorship, then there is one and 
only one obvious course of action for 
Americans - armed uprising; not putting 
left-Keynesian policies to an election! If 
Tmmp is Hitler, why should there ever he 
another election? If that is your analysis, 


the answer is crystal-clear: embark on 
a coup or, failing that, revolutionary 
civil war. Tool up or shut up. 

In tmth, things are somehow both 
better and worse than is made out. The 
‘good’ news is that, so far as the issues 
of primary concern to liberals and the 
left go, Tmmp is mostly not going to 
make much of a difference. The bad 
news is that this is mainly because 
most of his supposedly unconscionable 
proposals are, in substance, already in 
place. Chris Cutrone of the Platypus 
group made a small stir a couple of 
months ago by claiming: 

Everything Tmmp calls for exists 
already. There is already surveillance 
and increased scmtiny of Muslim 
immigrants in the ‘war on terror’. 
There is already a war against Isis. 
There is already a wall on the border 
with Mexico; there are already mass 
deportations of‘illegal’ immigrants. 3 

This is something of an exaggeration - in 
particular, the current ‘wall’ is more of 
a fence, and scarcely covers a quarter of 
the 2,000 mile length of the US-Mexican 
border; but it is worth noting that 
among the congress members who 
authorised and financed the damn thing 
was a certain senator Hillary Clinton 
(D-NY), and that it would take a lot 
more than four years to extend it to the 
full extent, through all the mountains 
and deserts hitherto unwalled by the 
intrepid gringos. We might add to the 
list: the police are already in a state of 
quasi-militarised occupation in American 
inner cities, resulting notoriously in 
endless shootings of black males, and 
prisons are already overflowing with 
other black males, the bitter legacy 
of past ‘law and order’ presidencies; 
Tmmp’s crime is merely not pretending 
to care, unlike the hypocritical bleeding 
hearts who have actually created this 
state of affairs thus far (Bill and Hillary 
Clinton, Barack Obama, both Bushes 
and other ‘sensible’ conservatives, etc). 

Anger 

This brings us, belatedly, to the last of 
our groups - the people who understand, 
at least, that Trump’s victory is the 
perverse product of the exhaustion of 
American liberalism’s moral authority. 

It should be no surprise that the bulk 
of the US far left is to be found in this 
category. The International Socialist 
Organisation, formerly the American 
outgrowth of the British Socialist 
Workers Party, is energetically pushing 
the line that Trump’s “rightwing agenda 
won’t be stopped by voting for the 
lesser evil, but by mobilizing our 
power.” The “lesser-evil Democrats 


are as committed to upholding the 
political and social status quo as the 
Republicans”; the answer, seasoned 
Trot-watchers will be unsurprised 
to find, is endless mobilisation 
and protest. 4 This line is shared, in 
substance, by the third-worldist Party 
for Socialism and Liberation; and by 
what remains of the American Socialist 
Workers Party, which drifted from 
Trotskyism to Castroism in the 1980s. 

The idea that the perfidy of the 
Democrats and the political choices 
of its bungling apparat has a little 
something to do with the incoming 
president has much to recommend 
it. Yet there are two fantasies that 
might follow from it, which have to 
be scotched. The first we have already 
mentioned - the idea that the order 
of the day is merely a permanently 
hysterical pitch of mass mobilisation. 
Many far lefts were already pushing 
that line to Sanders supporters after the 
failure of his bid, when the whole point 
was that Sanders represented a potential 
political alternative to the status quo, 
however timid his proposals actually 
were. The US left has had plenty of 
activism over the last decade (Occupy, 
Black Lives Matter and so on), but it did 
not prevent Trump from being elected; 
why on earth should it bring him down? 

The other falsehood is more a 
problem for the more astute liberals 
and, on the other hand, lefts who 
support Democratic candidates in 
elections (we think of the ‘millennial 
Marxist’ journal Jacobin), say. This is 
the idea that the disaster was merely that 
the Democrats failed to pick Sanders, 
and that next time they really ought to 
choose someone more leftwing, or at 
least (as the contemporary jargon has 
it) ‘relatable’, than Hillary, and then 
that will sort things out. 

For example, Thomas Frank - a 
journalist whose most recent book, 
Listen, liberal /, argues persuasively 
and amusingly that the Democrats’ total 
abandonment of the issue of income 
inequality and transformation into a 
party of technocratic professionals 
would lead to disaster - has wasted no 
time in pointing out that something of 
exactly that sort has come to pass. Yet 
even he wonders whether “Joe Biden, 
with his powerful plainspoken style”, 
might have done better. 5 Really? 

The error of the hyper-activists is 
to imagine that formal expressions 
of militancy can substitute for deep- 
rooted political organisation and the 
development of sophisticated mass 
political consciousness; the error of 
the left Democrats is to imagine that 
the (quite real) political differences 
within the Democratic caucuses 
of Congress are in themselves the 
basis for a real transformation in 
this direction. After all, Elizabeth 
Warren, Joe Biden and - eventually, 
unfortunately - Bernie Sanders all 
ended up stumping for Hillary, and 
must all accept some responsibility 
for this farce. Why should they do 
differently next time? 

No: if ever there was a time for 
real, substantial and fleshed-out 
revolutionary politics in the United 
States, it is now • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.peoplesworld.org/article/after-the-tramp- 
election-fight-resist-organize. 

2. http ://leftunity. org/tramp s-victory-hitlers- 
shadow-a-clear-and-present-danger-time-to-act. 

3. http://platypus 1917.org/2016/09/06/why-not-trump. 

4. https://socialistworker.org/2016/03/23/tramp- 
and-the-system-that-spawned-him. 

5. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2016/ 
nov/09/donald-tramp-white-house-hillary-clinton- 
liberals. 
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REVIEW 


What sort of populism? 

Filippo Tronconi (ed) Beppe Grillo’s Five Star Movement: organisation, 
communication and ideology Ashgate Publishing, 2015, pp250, £67.99 


T he rapid emergence of the 
Movimento Cinque Stelle (Five 
Star Movement - M5S) as a 
nationwide electoral force in Italy has 
few parallels in recent European history. 
Indeed, the editor of this book, Filippo 
Tronconi, argues: “No parallel can be 
found in post-1945 Europe of a new 
party obtaining a similar success in its 
first electoral participation” (pi). 1 

Even in the Italian context, where 
the cold war party system completely 
collapsed in 1991-94, M5S’s 25.6% score 
for the Chamber of Deputies in 2013 
exceeded the 21% obtained by Silvio 
Berlusconi’s Forza Italia in its initial outing 
in the 1994 general election, and involved 
no coalition with other parties of the type 
Berlusconi cobbled together. 

Secondly, parties led by professional 
comedians do not usually make it into 
the mainstream; when the Monster 
Raving Loony Party beat David Owen’s 
Social Democratic Party in an English 
by-election, it was an indication of the 
latter’s decline, not of any surge of 
support for Screaming Lord Sutch. 
Whilst Rinaldo Vignati sees the French 
comedian, Coluche, as “the protagonist 
of a political adventure that in many ways 
was a forerunner of Grillo’s own exploits” 
(p 13), Coluche’s 16% polling ratings in the 
French presidential contest of 1981 were 
only hypothetical, since he withdrew his 
candidacy. 

Thirdly, M5S is the most conspicuous 
example of what Piergiorgio Corbetta 
- one of the contributors to this volume 
- has called “web populism”. Although 
pirate parties have made some relatively 
minor gains in some Northern European 
countries, no other party claiming to be 
based on the internet has become the 
second force in a national parliament in 
the way M5S has. 2 

These distinctive features have earned 
M5 S a fair amount of media attention in the 
United Kingdom, even if Grillo’s alliance 
with Nigel Farage’s UK Independence 
Party in the European parliament may well 
have played some role in such coverage. 
Regrettably, Grillo’s most ardent British 
fans outside Ukip circles - where Arron 
Banks has actually suggested Ukip needs 
to copy M5S - have been the staunch 
Brexiteers of the New Left Review , a 
journal that in happier days popularised 
continental Marxism, and once even 
published an entire issue devoted to Tom 
Nairn’s challenge to the Europhobic 
anti-European Economic Community 
consensus of the British left in the 1970s. 

Given this level of interest in British 
journalistic and, in some peripheral 
cases, political circles, it is surprising that 
Beppe Grillo s Five Star Movement is the 
first book-length publication in English 
on M5S. Moreover, this work is not a 
British or American response to the Grillo 
phenomenon, but the product of a team of 
12 Italian scholars, nine of whom have 
posts in either the University of Bologna 
or (in one case) the Bologna-based 
Istituto Carlo Cattaneo, the institution 
which sponsored the research project on 
M5S from which the book originated. 
Although one of the authors - Cristian 
Vaccari - also holds a lectureship at 
Royal Holloway, University of London, 
it seems rather implausible that all of the 
other 11 contributors to such a work of 
academic political science could have 
written their pieces (chapters or sections 
of co-written chapters) in fluent English, 
so it is odd, and perhaps somewhat 
reprehensible, that nobody is credited with 
any translation of any part of the texts in 
the acknowledgements. 

The Istituto Carlo Cattaneo seems to 
be the centre of serious academic study 
of M5S, since a similar book came out 
in Italian with a Bolognese publisher 
in 2013 (going to press before M5S’s 


dramatic entry into the national parliament 
in February 2013, even if its completion 
may well have been hastened by the 
forthcoming general election). This earlier 
book - II partito di Grillo 3 - also had 
12 authors, 10 of whom contributed to 
Tronconi’s English-language collection. 
This Bologna-based group of social 
and political scientists seems primarily 
motivated by intellectual curiosity 
within the confines of their discipline, 
and should be clearly distinguished 
from the Milan-based academic duo 
of Roberto Biorcio and Paolo Natale, 
whose book cover proclaims: “In this 
book the Five Star Movement comes to 
be analysed for the first time, with rigour 
and political scientific competence.” 
But to a considerable extent Biorcio and 
Natale act as M5S’s intellectual defence 
counsel, albeit in a more nuanced way 
than, for example, the novelist and literary 
critic, Robert Caracci, in his much more 
biographical work II ruggito di Grillo’. 
Cronaca semi-seria del comico tribuno , 
for whom Grillo, throughout his career 
as both comedian and politician, is a hero 
who can do almost no wrong. 

Movement or party? 

The contributors to Tronconi’s volume, most 
of whom also contributed to the earlier// 
partito di Grillo , have no time for Grillo’s 
absurd pretence that his organisation is 
a movement and not a political party. 
An organisation with members, a leader 
and a programme that regularly selects 
candidates and fights elections is bound 
to be perceived by any objective political 
scientist as acting like a political party. 
Although they are all far too tactful to 
say it, no expert on Italian politics could 
be unaware of the precedent set by the 
Movimento Sociale Italiano (MSI - Italian 
Social Movement), which used the word 
‘movement’, but was in reality a neo-fascist 
party anxious to circumvent the law which 
prohibited such a reconstitution after 1945. 
This point about M5S being a party may 
seem blindingly obvious, but the Biorcio 
and Natale volume referred to above 
goes along with the ‘movement’ rhetoric 
of the ‘Grillini’ themselves, not just in its 
subtitle, but throughout its text, showing 
that there is still some debate on this issue, 
even amongst the mainstream of Italian 
political scientists. 

The more serious debate with which 
the writers of the Tronconi volume, 
and political scientists in general, have 
to engage is what sort of party M5S is, 
since ‘scientific’ classification in terms 
of political families is cmcial to political 
science methodology. The two options that 
these authors find themselves tom between 
are ‘left-libertarian’ and ‘populist’. What 
they mean by ‘left-libertarian’ is a party 
like the German Greens (arguably - in 
my view - the German Greens of the 
1980s), with a programmatic emphasis 
on ecological issues and a relatively 
horizontal organisational structure, 
drawing its support from certain specific 
social groups (students, highly educated 
unemployed, people employed in state 
bureaucracies). In contrast, ‘populist’ 
parties in their definition are ‘catch-all’ 
parties, with a more heterogeneous social 
base, anti-establishment rhetoric and more 
authoritarian leader figures. 

The authors acknowledge that 
populism is not always rightwing, since no 
Italian political scientist can ignore the rise 
and fall of the left-populist Italia dei Valori 
party led by Antonio Di Pietro. But they 
see most successful European populist 
parties of recent times as being on the right 
(often the extreme right), and marked by 
anti-immigrant and anti-EU stances in 
their programmes. The problem with M5 S 
for political scientists is that it fits neither 
category particularly well. Its original 


programme - the Carta di Firenze of2009 - 
claimed that the Five Stars of its title stood 
for “[public] water, environment, [public] 
transport, [sustainable] development 
and [renewable] energy”. However, 
whilst the original 2009 programme 
has never been repudiated, the absolute 
centrality to the party of Grillo’s blog 
has meant that he has shifted M5S 
to the right by repeated ex cathedra 
pronouncements on that blog about such 
topics as immigration. As Vignati points 
out (pi9), “In 2000, Grillo criticised the 
‘natural racism’ of Italians”. Regardless 
of whether Grillo’s recent anti-immigrant 
stance - particularly his opposition to 
the granting of Italian citizenship to the 
children of immigrants born in Italy 
- is due to electoral considerations, as 
Lorenzo Mosca suggests on pi59, or to 
the influence of Gianroberto Casaleggio, 
as Vignati seems to imply on pi9, it does 
make it impossible to define M5S as 
‘left-libertarian’ in programmatic terms. 
Casaleggio’s assertion in a 2013 text - that 
“M5S sees the word ‘leader’ as belonging 
to the past; it is a dirty word, perverted” - is 
unceasingly belied by its practice, for, as 
Vignati rightly observes, “its Teaderist’ 
character prevails over the ‘leaderless’ 
rhetoric with which it is imbued” (pi 1). 
Given the emphasis on political families 
for classificatory purposes, it is rather 
surprising that none of the contributors 
comment on Grillo’s lash-up with Farage 
in the European parliament. 

Once on the left? 

There is some disagreement amongst 
the contributors as to whether the M5S 
electorate could ever have been categorised 
as predominantly left wing, although there 
seems to be broad agreement that its cunent 
constituency is very heterogeneous. Andrea 
Pedrazzani and Luca Pinto in chapter 
4 - ‘The electoral base: the “political 
revolution” in evolution’ (pp76-98) - see 
the 2012 local elections as a watershed. 
Before then, “more than half of Five Star 
voters expressed preferences ranging from 
extreme left to centre left (52%) and the 
rest were divided between respondents 
who refused to be placed along the left- 
right dimension (21.6%), centre voters 
(13%) and rightwing voters (13.4%)” 
(p94). After the 2013 general election, 
“the percentage of leftwing voters in the 
M5S was just 38.4%; rightwing voters 
almost doubled, increasing to 22.3%; and 
people who refused to be placed along the 
left-right divide reached 27.7%” (p95). Or, 
to quote the same authors’ less statistical 
summary, “In its early days, the M5S 
was quite similar to those supporting the 
left-libertarian parties that formed across 
Europe in the 80s” (p95), but “Grillo’s 
anti-system stance has led to a relevant 
change in the composition of the Five Star 
electorate, which has gradually become 
more heterogeneous” (p96). 

Pasquale Colloca and Piergiorgio 
Corbetta in chapter 9 - ‘Beyond protest: 
issues and ideological inconsistencies 
in the voters of the Movimento 5 Stelle’ 
(pp 195-211) - interpret the evidence 
differently. They argue: “In conclusion, 
those who voted for the M5 S in Februaiy 
2013 cannot be defined as being either on 
the left or on the right” (p209). Although 
Colloca and Corbetta seem sceptical of 
the notion that what they call “consistent 
leftist” voters (whose consistency is 
defined by their views on a broad range 
of issues, not by their voting pattern 
over time) were ever at the core of M5S, 
given that all their interviews were done 
later, in 2013, they cannot really prove a 
negative about an earlier period (2009- 
12). Nonetheless, the authors are not 
themselves enthusiasts for a ‘neither left 
nor right’ position of the sort M5 S leaders 
often propound, and they conclude by 
saying that “the ideological uncertainty 


of the M5S is the clearest example of the 
fact that populism can be dressed in any 
political colour” (p209). 

Whether intentionally or not, Lorenzo 
Mosca in chapter 7, ‘The Movimento 
5 Stelle and social conflict: between 
symbiosis and cooptation (ppl53-77), 
tends to give the impression that M5S, and 
even Grillo, are part of the left, stressing 
that “a significant proportion of elected 
M5S representatives in parliament and 
local assemblies originates from the 
social movement milieu, and also from 
leading positions in local mobilisations” 
(p 171). Whilst he claims that “the M5S has 
captured activists, grievances, claims and 
action forms from social movements of the 
past decade”, he admits it has done so “in a 
fuzzy, contradictory and inconsistent way” 
(p 171), and stresses M5S’s unwillingness 
to participate in campaigning coalitions, 
and its tendency to substitute itself for 
independent activists (pi72). 

However, even using Mosca’s criteria, 
62.6% of M5S parliamentarians had 
no social movement links. Mosca’s 
criteria for linking parliamentarians 
with social movements are multiple 
memberships of civil society groups and 
“unconventional forms of action”. Since 
Mosca includes a wide range of civil 
society organisations, including Amnesty 
International and those connected with 
blood donations, his statistics for “multiple 
membership” probably overestimate 
genuine social movement radicalism, 
and his “unconventional forms of action” 
include peaceful mass demonstrations - an 
activity that millions of Italians have been 
involved in at some point in their lives. 

No comparison is made with any other 
set of Italian parliamentarians, either in 
the present or in the past, and it is likely 
that the social movement credentials 
would look less impressive in the wider 
context of parties with clear links to 
Italian protest movements. Indeed, one 
wonders how M5S might compare with 
Matteo Renzi’s Partito Democratico, a 
fair proportion of whose parliamentarians 
would have had some links with trade 
union activism. Moreover, given that this 
information about M5S is derived from 
blogs, CVs and videos produced by the 
parliamentarians themselves, it seems 
reasonable to conjecture that many of 
them would have exaggerated their own 
role in campaigns in the way present-day 
British Labour Party parliamentarians so 
frequently do. 

In conclusion, the Tronconi volume 
provides a great wealth of useful 
information about M5S activists, 
parliamentarians and voters not 
previously available in English. Given the 
superficiality of much British journalistic 
coverage around such events as the 
2016 Roman mayoral elections, and the 
misinformation peddled by the New Left 
Review , this book is worth reading, even 
if its price will deter many • 

Toby Abse 

Notes 

1. The phrase, “first electoral participation”, 
requires some qualification. Civic lists endorsed 
by Beppe Grillo and often labelled ‘Amici di 
Beppe Grillo’ first emerged in municipal elections 
in a few localities in 2007, and M5S as such 
contested five regions in the 2010 regional 
elections, as well as municipal elections in 2011 
and 2012 (and most spectacularly the Sicilian 
regional elections of October 2012). However, 
until May 2012, when it captured Parma, its low 
scores meant M5S got little media or academic 
attention, and its votes tended to be submerged in 
the ‘others’ category in any general listing of 
parties’ electoral performance. 

2. Whilst the chapter by Lorenzo Mosca, Cristian 
Vaccari and Augusto Valeriani (ppl27-51) is 
probably the best treatment in English of M5S’s 
relationship with the internet, the most 
knowledgeable study is not by a political scientist, 
but by the blogger turned journalist, Federico 
Mello, entitled II lato os euro delle Stelle (Reggio 
Emilia 2013). 

3. Piergiorgio Corbetta and Elisabetta Gualmini 
(eds) II Partito di Grillo Bologna 2013. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a 
Communist International, the 
stmggle against capital is weakened 
and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 







Has the SWP 
rank and 
file been 
lobotomised? 



Peter Manson reviews the SWP’s second Pre-Conference Bulletin 




Megaphone message - but precious little to say 


MB eople are far more likely 
■^to remain members of 
■P the SWP if they feel the 
organisation, and they themselves, are 
playing an active role in transforming 
the world ...” So says the Socialist 
Workers Party’s central committee 
in the November Pre-Conference 
Bulletin , which was distributed to 
members last week. 

It is difficult to know how to respond 
to such a statement. I suppose you could 
say that the efforts of the hundreds of 
leftwing sects all over the planet, in 
their totality, might retrospectively 
be judged to have contributed to the 
stmggle for global emancipation, and in 
this marginal sense they are “playing an 
active role in transforming the world”. 

But, of course, the SWP leadership 
is not quite so modest. It believes that 
its small forces already constitute 
“the party” in Britain. Sure, it aims for 
a much larger membership than the 
5,936 claimed in this PCB , but it does 
not believe for a second that any forces 
other than itself will play a leading role 
in building the mass party required. 

So how well is it progressing? Well, 
that membership figure is “very slightly 
up from last year”, so things are coming 
along. The CC states in a contribution 
entitled ‘Can the SWP build and grow 
in the era of Corbynism?’ that, “So far 
this year 435 people have joined the 
SWP, of whom 404 have remained 
members ...” 

So what happened to the other 31? 
Surely they can’t all have resigned so 
quickly? In fact, that statement helps 
throw light on what the CC means by 
“members”. They are people who have 
filled in one of the application forms 
SWP cadre are encouraged to hand out 
to any activists or campaigners they 
come across. I suspect that the 31 are 
largely made up either of people who 
could not be contacted or of those who 
do not actually consider themselves to 
be members. 

And that, in turn, gives you an idea of 
the numbers of those who make up what 
a Leninist organisation would consider 
the genuine membership - comrades 
who not only pay a subscription, but 
regularly engage in activity under its 
discipline. Well, the CC says that, of 
those 5,936 ‘members’, “Just over 
2,000 ... pay a regular subscription”. 
So, taking into account the likelihood 
that a good number of those are actually 
just supporting donors, the real figure 
for genuine, active members probably 
stands at less than a thousand. 

The SWP’s actual recruitment 
process results in a kind of ‘revolving 
door’ - an extremely high turnover 
of ‘members’ - and this leads the 
leadership to state: “Even recruiting 
12 or 13 means that your district is at 
very best standing still, but in reality 
is going backwards.” 

As in the first PCB (October), the 
CC makes clear in its five separate 
contributions that the two priorities in 
SWP work in the present period are, 
firstly, linking up with and recruiting 
from the Corbyn milieu; and, secondly, 
prioritising its latest ‘united front’, 
Stand Up To Racism. As the CC states, 


“It’s central to our work to help build a 
genuinely mass anti-racist movement 
today.” So, even in its document 
entitled ‘Politics in the workplace 
and building fighting unions’, the 
CC emphasises that “Politics, and 
especially anti-racism , is central to the 
process of rebuilding our unions and 
renewing the network of union activists 
...” (my emphasis). 

However, as we have consistently 
pointed out, what the SWP means 
by ‘racism’ is in reality national 
chauvinism, particularly in relation to 
immigration. So in a third contribution, 
‘Arguments about confronting racism’, 
the CC declares that the EU referendum 
campaign “was marked by racist 
scapegoating by both the official ‘leave’ 
and ‘remain’ campaigns”. “Racist 
scapegoating”? No, it was marked by 
a competition to see which of the two 
sides could be portrayed as the most 
reliable when it came to applying 
stringent controls on migration into 
the UK. 

The ruling class narrative has it 
that Britain is a ‘small island’ and 
we just cannot cope with ‘unlimited 
numbers’ of outsiders coming to 
live here. Of course, even the UK 
Independence Party acknowledges that 
some immigration is useful to British 
capital, but it does not propose vetting 
would-be migrants on the basis of their 
nationality, let alone their ‘race’. 

In fact central to that narrative is 
the idea that we Britons - white or 
black, capitalist or worker - have a 
common interest, as opposed to those of 
outsiders. In other words, nationalism, 
which today defines itself in terms of 


official anti- racism. But not for the 
SWP, for whom dogma is central. So 
the CC states: “The decline in support 
and funding for multicultural and anti¬ 
racist activities and projects highlights 
two critically important points, which 
we have always argued: namely that 
racism cannot simply be reformed 
away; and those reforms that have been 
won can be lost in times of austerity.” 

After all, “racism emanated from 
the top of society in order to serve 
the needs and interests of the ruling 
class” and “it persists in order to serve 
the interests of a class that needs to 
divide working class people in order to 
maintain their power and has therefore 
evolved, as capitalism has changed and 
developed.” Yes, it has evolved - into 
official ^/-racism, as everyone but 
the willingly blind can see. And that is 
why SUTR is so popular - everyone is 
anti-racist today, aren’t they? 

Criticism 

The CC document mentioned above - 
‘Politics in the workplace and building 
fighting unions’ - also illustrates what 
support for Jeremy Corbyn means for 
the SWP. The CC writes: 

Despite important differences between 
sections of the union leaderships, 
it’s important to recognise that not 
even the best of them are in any 
serious way building towards mass, 
coordinated strikes. The priority is 
instead to build the left in the Labour 
Party, organise the numbers drawn 
around Corbyn, and strengthen a 
side within Labour. 


So, for the SWP, political questions 
such as ‘strengthening a side within 
Labour’ are of little relevance - certainly 
compared to the industrial struggle. 

In this context, by the way, I should 
mention the only contribution in PCB 
No2 that is directly critical of the 
leadership. “Dave (Stoke)” - only the 
first names of individual contributors 
are given - complains in ‘The narrative 
on national strikes’ that “Our coverage 
of the ending or calling off of national 
strikes is usually denunciatory, reluctant 
to see any positives.” 

However, he continues, “Most 
industrial disputes end in a messy 
compromise; there are few clear-cut 
victories and, fortunately, few total 
defeats...” He specifies the University 
and College Union dispute in 2014, 
when Socialist Worker criticised the 
UCU for “de-escalating the campaign” 
by calling three two-hour strikes rather 
than the previous one-day walkouts. 
“Yet, ironically, these two-hour strikes, 
called at different times during the day, 
had more potential for union member 
involvement than whole-day strikes.” 

True, the two percent pay rise 
eventually gained by the UCU was 
below the retail price index and 
followed successive pay cuts. “But 
it wouldn’t have hurt also to say that, 
despite all this, 2% clearly broke the 
1% going rate in the public sector 
... The outcome proved that fighting 
could break the pay norm, and that 
other unions should take notice.” In any 
case, “... when did we start believing 
that the union leaders could unlock the 
situation for us?” 

I stated that the contribution of 


“Dave” is the only “directly critical” 
one, but four comrades - “Gary 
(Haringey), Harold (Lewisham), Moyra 
(Brent and Harrow) and Dean (Hackney 
East)” - imply a failing on the part of the 
leadership in their joint contribution, 
headed ‘From Black Lives Matter to 
socialist revolution’. They claim that 
SWP interventions in BLM have been 
characterised by an “inability to break 
from important branch routines”. They 
also criticise the black nationalism of a 
wing of BLM (including some who did 
not want to work with the SWP “rape 
apologists”) and inform readers that 
“Our group is now called the Black 
Lives Matter Movement, as distinct 
from BLMUK”. 

For his part, “Adam (Harlow)”, 
in ‘Down with doing as you feel’, 
complains not about the leadership, 
but about members who fail to abide 
by the SWP’s version of democratic 
centralism. He begins by noting 
ironically: “Perhaps I have not been 
paying enough attention to party 
matters recently. It appears I missed our 
transformation into a loose, automatist 
formation”, for “there can be no 
other explanation for the behaviour 
of some comrades regarding the EU 
referendum”. 

Even though the SWP came out 
for Brexit, “some comrades felt that 
this didn’t apply to them”. In posts on 
social media and letters to Socialist 
Worker they were “clearly supporting 
a vote to remain”. In fact during this 
year’s Marxism summer school, “A 
longstanding comrade stood up in 
Logan Hall and delivered a contribution 
detailing why he decided to vote to 
remain in the EU.” 

Apart from these two, the 12 
contributions from rank-and-file 
members are entirely uncontroversial. 
Six of them have headlines like 
“Building among students in 
Manchester” or “Student work in 
Bristol” and describe the brilliant 
results achieved when local branches 
act on the leadership’s guidance. 

I suppose you can say that PCB No2 is 
an improvement on No 1, in which there 
was only one submission not from the 
CC - this time just about half of the 34 
pages are taken up by those other than the 
leadership. And don’t forget, the current 
three-month pre-conference period is the 
only time during the year when members 
are permitted to put forward their ideas 
before the whole membership. 

Maybe PCB No3 will be more 
interesting - we live in hope! • 
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